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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1921 


EDITORIAL 


As new editors, we wish to thank our 
maa for the help which has 
ightened our difficulties. We shall try 
to maintain the reputation for which the 
Review is indebted to them, and to in- 
crease, if possible, its usefulness to 
teachers and others, as an organ for the 
interchange of ideas on the position of the 
Classics in the Schools and Universities, 
as well as in popular estimation. We 
are happy to be able, in the present 
number, to publish an_ illuminating 
article by Dr. J. W. Mackail on the 
teaching of Horace, and an account, 
which will be found instructive as well as 
amusing, by the Director of Education 
in Liverpool, of some old critics of the 
Classics. As a member of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee, and a _ very 
practical friend of the Classics in the 
North of England, Mr. Legge will agree 
that the old critics, in anticipating the 
modern attacks, made some shrewd 
hits, and enunciated some sound doc- 
trine, to which it would have been well 
if Classical teachers had paid more 
attention. 
* * * 


The new policy entails some sacri- 
fice. It will be difficult in future to 
accept highly technical articles appeal- 
ing mainly to the specialist rather than 
to the general classical reader. De- 
tailed textual discussions, such as 
Messrs. Conway and Walters’ notes 
on Livy, find their proper place in the 
Classical Quarterly, though important 
emendations in the best authors will 
always find a welcome here. Con- 
tributors will help us if they will aim 
at brevity, and will throw their material 
into a form that may interest the general 
reader. The present number contains, 
and the next will contain, several 
articles accepted before the new policy 
was adopted. 

* * 
VOL. XXXV. 


NO. CCLXXX. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In our next issue we hope to publish 
an account by Mr. Norman Baynes of 
work that is being done in an Ancient 
History Circle, which has grown under 
his auspices in the somewhat un- 
promising soil of London to a paying 
membership of over one hundred 
persons. We shall be glad to hear 
from readers suggestions for articles on 
any subject connected with the practical 
side of Classical work and the popu- 
larisation—which is also of supreme 
importance—of the ancient humanities. 


* 


A correspondent writes: 


Do you think it would be possible for the 
Association to act as intermediary between 
those interested in the same subject to a 
greater extent than itdoes? For example, 
would it not be possible for the periodicals 
to publish the fact that ‘X. would welconie 
correspondence from those interested in, 
e.g., the declension of sensa’ ? 


We shall be glad if this column can 
be used for this, or any similar purpose, 
which our readers think useful. 


* * 
Mr. Shewan, to whose work on 


Leukas-Ithaka the Review has called 
attention in a past issue, writes: 


A paper by Mr. Frank Brewster, ‘Ithaca, 
a Study of the Homeric Evidence,’ in the 
newvolume of the Harvard Studies(XXX1), 
is an able and eminently fair and careful 
review of the evidence on the main points. 
Leukadists will be pleased that Arkudi is 
allowed to be the Asteris of the Odyssey ; 
Ithakists that Ithaka remains Ithaka. The 
discussion: of the difficult passage in the 
IXth Odyssey describing the home of 
Odysseus is of special interest; probably 
both parties to the dispute will admit that 
it is more satisfying than any that has been 
published in the past. 


* * * 
The Ovesteia of Aeschylus will be 


performed in Greek at Cambridge in 
the week from March 2 to March g. 
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2 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ON ‘AN UNKNOWN WARRIOR’ BURIED IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, NoveEMBER 11, 1920. 


TEPLKAELT@ TOALS OVK MoDVOV 
evKréio’, Erapwv pupidbas bv’ 


Mene sub hoc saxo properas laudare iacentem ? 
vix capiant socios iugera mille pares. 

quippe mei similes peperit carissima tellus, 
pro quibus innumeris hic situs unus ego. 


A GREEK ECHO. 


OBLIVION’s dull water it overfloweth her, Orpheus, 
Eurydice, in deep drowsed Elysian meadowlands. 

Forgetful she gazes on asphodel, asphodel only 
All day long; all night gold-lilied ether ablaze 

Brings dim wonder, a yearning uneasy; remembering almost 
Orpheus, she murmurs, doubtfully reaching her arms. 

Cast the wizard strings from thee; let Earth, Skies, Ocean obey them, 
What profit, if thy soul, Poet, is empty desire ? 


LOTHIAN. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A LESSON ON AN ODE OF HORACE. 


[This paper is, in substance, part of a lecture 
given to Secondary School teachers attending a 
Latin Course in the series of Short Courses for 
Teachers organised by the Board of Education 
at Oxford last August. It seemed best for the 
present purpose to retain the personal form, as 
a direct address to those who are actually 
engaged in the teaching of Latin. For these it 
is primarily meant.] 


CrassicaL scholarship makes great 
demands on the intelligence; and the 
teaching of Latin is a fine and laborious 
art. Little good will come of your 
teaching unless two requirements are 
fulfilled; first, that you have accurate, 
knowledge of what you teach; secondly 
that you can convey into your teaching 


a sense of the human value of what is 
being read. Of these, the former takes 
priority. Clear thinking is the founda- 
tion of all studies; it means the accurate 
use and appreciation of language; and 
Latin if properly taught is incompar- 
able as an instrument for this purpose. 
But education should not only disci- 
pline the intelligence, it should develop 
the imagination. Imagination is not 
dreaming, but the contrary, the seeing 
of things in their reality, through train- 
ing of the perceptive and creative 
powers. A good teacher must have 
both, the accurate knowledge and the 
finer perception, from the first, and 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 3 


must exercise both from the first. It 
has been truly said that scholarship, as 
a craft and a spirit, is most important 
in the teaching of beginners. 

The lesson on a Latin text, such as 
you find it set out in the notes to any 
modern school edition, is a matter 
partly of linguistic and grammatical 
drill, partly of a summary of facts, 
historical and other, more or less rele- 
vant to the author or the passage being 
read. Much of thisis necessary, though 
a good deal is not; but in any case it 
should not be all. It is worth consider- 
ing whether minute formal study might 
not be concentrated on the portions of 
the text which are of less artistic and 
imaginative value, and the finer pas- 
sages (particularly in poetry) dealt with 
in a larger and freer, though not a less 
searching way. To you classical 
teachers, the classics, or some of them, 
ought to be a vital force at the back of 
your work. Their vital quality should 
not be obtruded. To try to hammer it 
into a class is fatal. Even to talk much 
about it is dangerous. You must let it 
be felt through your personality. But 
as Soon as your pupils have acquired 
the elements of Latin by strict and even 
severe linguistic drill, you can give 
them a taste now and then of the same 
cup. You must not do this mechani- 
cally ; you had better not even do it 
systematically, but rather as one who 
now and then imparts a secret. Thus 
they will come to believe, and through 
believing will come, later, to know for 
themselves, the value of the classics. 
But this cannot happen unless you 
yourselves know and believe it. 

What you give them in this way, do 
not water down to what you suppose 
to be their capacity. Do not mash it 
into a pulp for them. It does not 
matter so much whether they under- 
stand, if their intelligence is excited. A 
little given, and pure, may—in some of 
them it will—germinate and be a live 
force. You cannot tell how a young 
imagination will work, or to what it 
will respond; give it a _ chance. 


Napoleon’s saying, La jeunesse a de 
Dimagination pour satsir toutes les grandes 
choses, might well be written up in gold 
in all schools, and ought to be engraved 
in the minds of all teachers. 


What I wish to do now is to apply 
this method of handling to a concrete 
instance, taking one of Horace’s Odes 
as a text. I shall take for granted all 
that may be said about Horace and 
about the Odes generally, only remind- 
ing you that while full appreciation of 
them is the last reward of trained 
scholarship and lifelong experience, 
they can be at an early age begun, 
learned by heart, greatly enjoyed, and 
in some measure appreciated; that no 
translation can replace them, or even 
convey much idea of what they are 
like; that they go straight to the centre 
of life and present attainable ideals; 
and that they are, throughout, a lesson 
in the use of language so as to get the 
greatest effect out of the simplest words. 
I shall take a single Ode, and ask you to 
weigh and test it with me while I try to 
show how it may be read as a poem and 
not as a mereexercise. For this purpose 
it must be a short one; and to make it 
a crucial instance, it should not be one 
of the great Imperial Odes, nor one of 
those, equally great, which embody the 
poet’s profoundest reflection; but, as 
nearly as may be, an average specimen 
of a ‘light Ode,’ one which at first 
reading, and afterwards if it has been 
read unintelligently and unapprecia- 
tively, may seem trivial and unworthy of 
the high function of poetry. Let us see 
how on scrutiny it unfolds, expands, 
yields secret after secret, connects itself 
with the whole of literature, opens out 
the marvel of language and the rhythm 
of life. 

Turn then to the Fifth Ode of Book I. 
You all know it. I ask you now to 
approach it as if you did not. Dismiss 
the commentaries ; ignore the heading, 
Ad Pyrrham, which is modern; and 
neglect the modern punctuation. If 
ever you attempt a lesson of this kind 
with a class—which may be done as 
a rare experiment and favour—the 
passage or poem chosen should be read 
aloud very carefully at the beginning, 
and read aloud again at the end, with 
the most careful attention to rhythm 
and phrasing. The class may follow it 
in their books; but it would not be 
amiss to have it written out in clear 
script on a blackboard, so that the whole 
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class may have it before their eyes all 
the time: 


quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
grato Pyrrha sub antro 

cui flavam religas comam 


simplex munditiis © heu quoties fidem 
mutatosque deos flebit et aspera 
nigris aequora ventis 

emirabitur insolens 


qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea 

qui semper vacuam semper amabilem 
sperat nescius aurae 

fallacis miseri quibus 


intentata nites me tabula sacer 
votiva paries indicat uvida 
suspendisse potenti 

vestimenta maris deo. 


Now observe in the Ode: 

1. The structure. It consists of four 
stanzas, each self-contained metrically, 
but interlinked by the phrasing (3). Tech- 
nically (as you will find in yourannotated 
texts) the stanza is called the Fifth 
Asclepiadean, and consists of two lines 
of choriambic trimeter acatalectic or 
Minor Asclepiadean, one of choriambic 
dimeter catalectic or Pherecratean, and 
one of choriambic dimeter acatelectic 
or Glyconian. This jargon is as useless 
for your purpose as it is hideous. What 
you have to do is to feel the rhythm, 
which you can best do by knowing the 
Ode by heart and repeating it to your- 
self over and over, both silently and 
aloud; and to grasp the choriambic 
basis, which gives the stanza its peculiar 
rippling quality, in contrast with the 
smooth steady movement of Horace’s 
favourite Alcaic, with its weight and 
resonance. Horace uses the Alcaic in 
33 of the 88 Odes of Books I.-III., this 
beautiful stanza only in 6. 

2. The Content. It consists of three 
‘sentences’ or ‘periods,’ the first and 
third of 44 lines each, the second of 
7lines. The subtle rhythmical relations 
involved by the fitting in, overlapping, 
and interplay of the metrical and 
syntactical structures are a matter for 
artistic feeling rather than for mathe- 
matical calculation. 

3. The Phrasing. It plays across 
the metre, giving a constant delicate 
variation. It constitutes the technical 
secret of poetry, and was consummated 
for Latin by Virgil and Horace, and for 
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English by Milton. It will reveal itself 
to you gradually, the more fully if you 
know the poetry by heart, and let its 
phrases ring and repeat themselves in 
your head. New delicacies will appear, 
and you will come to understand what 
Dryden meant by calling poetry ‘ arti- 
culate music.’ Always remember that 
poetry must appeal to the ear and not 
only to the eye if it is to exercise its 
proper virtue. 

4. The Substance. In this Ode it is 
very simple. The substance of the 
three ‘periods’ or short ‘movements’ 
is merely : 

(1) Who is your lover? 

(2) What disenchantment awaits 

him ! 
(3) I have passed through that 
and am thankful. 

But in the development of these, look 
now at the detail; at the distilled and 
concentrated art, the exquisite order of 
words and syllables, the parsimony of 
language, the economy of epithet; the 
way in which words take a new colour 
from their setting (in separation as well 
as in juxtaposition) so that each word 
fulfils a multiplied function, and is 
raised to a new power; and the skill 
with which each word comes so as to 
add to the cumulative effect. Notice, 
as one instance, how with a single 
exception the noun and its epithet are 
never placedtogether. This is a matter 
in which Latin has the advantage of 
English, or of any uninflected language: 
we can only partially get the same effect, 
chiefly by using Milton’s favourite 
device of placing the epithet after its 
noun; phrases of his like the road of 
heaven star-pav’d are about our utmost 
limit, as compared with aspera nigris 
aequora ventis or tabula sacer votiva 
partes. 

Let us now take some points as they 
come in this Ode, as a sort of running 
commentary, of a sort which you will 
not find in your school-editions of 
Horace. And first, get the picture 
(Horace’s pictures are always clear and 
precise); for if you miss that, you miss 
the whole. 

Get rid of the absurd notion, to which 
the inappropriate heading Ad Pyrrham 
has largely contributed, that the Ode is 
a personal address to ‘ Pyrrha,’ a former 
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love of Horace’s. The picture, the 
chose vue, is a couple in a rose-arbour, 
just seen; a slim boy with his arms 
locked round a girl, who sits knotting 
back her yellow. hair. Observe the 
individual touches. The first three 
words, quis multa gracilis, are one of 
Horace’s masterly openings; you will 
notice how they all look forward, by 
themselves conveying nothing beyond 
expectation; they are going to be 
developed and resolved. Gracilis has a 
double or triple intention; it implies 
the contrast not only with the more 
opulent contours of the girl, but with 
Horace’s own past youth, when he, too, 
‘was not an eagle’s talon in the waist.’ 
Multa in rosa does not mean ‘on a bed 
of rose-leaves’; such enormities of 
actual or imagined later imperial luxury 
have nothing to do with the scene; it 
simply means what it says, ‘amid 
clustering roses.’ The antrum is an 
arbour or grotto—either word will do 
well enough, and the thing itself may 
be seen in any English public garden— 
over which, in an Italian spring, the 
roses (real roses, not ramblers) spout 
and foam. The boy belongs to the 
beau monde ; he is heavily scented, and 
got up accordingly. In contrast to his 
slim, dark handsomeness is the blonde 
girl. ‘Pyrrha’ simply means this; a 
woman with hair of a warm yellow with 
a touch of red; in visualising the flava 
coma which has been dishevelled in his 
embrace, and which she is now tying 
back into a simple knot, remember that 
flavus is used of the colour of honey by 
Lucretius, of the colour of ripe wheat 
by Virgil, and that the colour-sense of 
both these poets is infallible. The 
simplicity of her dress is of a piece with 
that of her coiffure ; she is not bedizened 
or jewelled or scented, but gives the 
effect of being beautifully clean. Mun- 
ditiae is a prose word of daily household 
life, exactly equivalent to our ‘ cleaning- 
up.’ Here it is reset and given a new 
value. Here, as so often, George 


Herbert gives, more than any English 
poet, the complement or converse of 
the Horatian touch, transferred from 
the physical to the spiritual sphere : How 
fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean! 
Such was the picture flashed for half 
a minute on Horace’s eye as he passed 


it, perhaps in Maecenas’ gardens on the 
Esquiline; the same picture as may be 
seen anywhere, in any summer dusk. 
It remained with him, and germinated. 
That chance sight of a moment 
summoned up thoughts, memories, a 
wistful reflex of emotions; the envy of 
middle age for youth; the sense of 
transitoriness and disillusionment in 
those immature passions; and finally, 
the philosophic mind with its recogni- 
tion of life’s compensations and of life 
itself as a whole. All this is here 
crystallised, and the Ode is, in the full 
sense of the phrase, ‘a moment’s 
monument.’ 

In the central period, heuw quoties ... 
fallacis, some points (there are many 
others) deserve special attention. (1) 
The characteristic economy of language 
in fidem mutatosque deos, which is con- 
trived so as to make mutatos colour both 
nouns, and constitute the equivalent of 
fidem mutatam mutatosque deos. (2) The 
tremendous even weight of rhythm in 
aspera nigris aequora ventis (as later, and 
even more strikingly, in wvida suspendisse 
potenti vestimenta) where the ripple of the 
metre spreads into a still pool. (3) The 
mass and edge of the sonorous emirabi- 
tur ; the word is not found elsewhere in 
Latin and seems to have been coined by 
Horace here. (4) The meaning of aura ; 
it is not ‘wind,’ or at least it is much 
more, and something subtler. The word 
means ‘ breath,’ or more largely, ‘ ema- 
nation.’ It covers whatever strikes out 
or radiates from an object on any or all 
of the five senses; and as applied toa 
person, it is the auva of that person in 
the modern technical sense. (5) The 
central position of the word isolens in 
the Ode. Here, again, neglect formal 
punctuation and you will feel how it is 
the hinge linking forwards or back- 
wards according to the way in which 
you interpret your phrasing. It uses 
all the power of its double meaning ; 
‘unaccustomed’ to the strange experi- 
ence of blackness and raging waves 
instead of sunshine on a sleeping sea, 
and ‘arrogant’ or ‘immoderate’ (as in 
the insolenti laetitia of Od. II. 3) in the 
present possession of the golden fruit 
(fruitur aurea) which credulous youth 
fancies will be its own for ever. 

So far, the roused emotion or reflection 
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is sad, and almost cynical. Then comes 

the third movement, subsuming and 

resolving the preceding themes in under- 

standing and acquiescence. ‘ Poor chil- 

dren of men, for whom the unexplored 

world glitters as a Paradise! with the 

tempest surely to come, and lucky if, 

like me, you come out from it alive and 

safe, and can hang your drenched gar- 

ments up with thanksgiving.’ The Ode 

is Horace’s own votive tablet : 

Life is stocked with germs of torpid life ; but 
may I never wake 

Those of mine whose resurrection could not be 
without earthquake ! 

Rest all such, unraised for ever! Be this, sad 
yet sweet, the sole 

Memory evoked from slumber ; least part this : 
then what the whole ? 

This is the sort of reading that, in 
addition to getting up what you will 
find in text-books, you should give toa 
classic. In each case, you must in the 
main do this for yourselves, making 
your own commentary. It is not, let 
me repeat, the sort of commentary 
which should be lavished (and still less, 
forced) on a class, though you may 
allow your pupils glimpses of it. But if 
you really appreciate your Horace (or 
any classic, in poetry or in prose), your 
appreciation will be a silent force behind 
all your teaching of it: it will tell of 
itself, and you need not preach over 
your liquor. This is one short Ode, and 
these notes are a very long way from 
having exhausted it; they are merely 
indications, to start you on your own 
search. In the volume of Books I.-III. 
of the Odes, that little handbook to 
life, there are eighty-eight. And there 
are people blind or foolish enough to 
say that there is insufficient food for the 
imagination in Latin poetry! 

A word as to punctuation. Punctua- 
tion is really a compressed explanatory 
commentary, indicated by conventional 
marks in the text. It should follow, not 
prescribe, the phrasing. In this Ode, 
the first two lines are a single prolonged 
phrase. So are the last three and a 
half (me... deo), except for the slightest 
possible pause after indicat. But what 
about line 3? In modern editions, you 
will find it attached to lines 1 and 2, 
with an interrogation mark after antro, 
and another after munditiis. But the 
rhythmical as well as the rhetorical 


balance rather requires the pause to be 
made at the end of line 2, line 3 running 
continuously on into line 4. Is cui in 
line 4 a fresh interrogative or a relative 
pronoun? Here again the rhythmical 
structure suggests the latter. Milton’s 
famous translation of the Ode leaves it 
curiously, perhaps purposely, uncertain 
in which way he took it. Line 8 is best 
left unpunctuated, and the interpreta- 
tion of insolens left to individual feeling. 

To reinforce all this, we may attempt 
to follow the Ode again in a literal 
prose rendering. It of course leaves out 
not only the beauty and music of the 
words, and much of the artifice of their 
arrangement, but also their implica- 
tions, their harmonics, their complex 
functions—all, in fact, that makes Horace 
untranslateable. 

What slim boy steeped in liquid scents 
strains you close amid clustered roses, for 
whom under the pleasant arbour, Fair-hair, 
so fresh and clean, you knot back these blonde 
tresses? Ah, how often shall he weep for 
faith and gods estranged,and gaze aghast 
on seas rough with black winds, witless, 
who now confidingly possesses you his golden 
one; who knowing not the treacherous atno- 
sphere, expects you always open-arnied, 
always loveable. Wretched they to whom 
you shine unexplored; me a tablet on the 
holy wall records to have hung up my 
dripping garments to the mighty God of 
the Sea. 

It is not only prose which succnmbs 
to the task of translating Horace. In 
the very interesting and in some respects 
beautiful version of this Ode by Fan- 
shawe (1651), for which he used the 
stanza best known as that of Marvell’s 
famous Horatian Ode, the phrase indicat 
uvida suspendisse vestimenta is rendered 
‘shows that I have hung up my wet 
clothes.’ Nothing could be more unim- 
peachably exact: and all the words in 
the Latin are words of the commonest 
prose use. But how Horace has trans- 
figured them, lit them up and made 
them sing! Here Milton’s rendering 
(his version was probably occasioned by 
Fanshawe’s) is nobly adequate, ‘declares 
to have hung my dank and dropping 
weeds.’ 

As with the wording of the Ode, so 
with its substance. The picture, the 
incident, you may say, is trivial and 
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even vulgar, whether long ago on the 
Esquiline or now at Hampstead. Quite 
so. Out of such things the stuff of life 
is woven. Horace has distilled from 


it an essence, has immortalised it. That 
is what poetry and poetry alone can do. 
J. W. Macxal. 


London. 


OLD CRITICS OF THE TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE criticism of classical studies has 
been very active of late. Many writers 
in the periodical press, quite uninformed 
of the changes that have taken place in 
the higher school curriculum since they 
left school, have misrepresented the 
public schools and the grammar schools 
of the country as places where, in the 
words of The New Statesman, ‘natural 
science is still only a tolerated “ extra,” 
and classical education still dominates 
the curriculum.’ Such writers are 
ignorant not only of the remarkable 
developments in the teaching of modern 
languages, and of the natural science 
which have taken place during the last 
two decades, but also of the results of 
the great Education Act of 1902. That 
Act has given Local Education Authori- 
ties a statutory footing in secondary 
education. The result has been the 
absorption into the national state-aided 
and rate-aided system of many old- 
established schools, grammar schools 
and others, and the foundation of a vast 
number of new Municipal and County 
Secondary Schools, in a large proportion 
of which, particularly boys’ schools, 
science is supreme, and the classics, so 
far from being a ‘tolerated extra,’ find 
no place at all. 

A fresh impetus has been given to 
the development of these state schools 
by the Act of 1918, and the progress 
since 1902, remarkable as it is, is 
nothing to what may be expected, 
despite all economic difficulties in the 
next ten years. The whole population 
of the public schools and independent 
grammar schools and girls’ high schools 
will then be in quantity, if not in 
quality, negligible as compared with 
the thousands swarming in the State 
Secondary Schools. It behoves all in- 
terested in the maintenance of the 


humanities, ancient as well as modern, 
to take stock of the position, and to 
exert themselves to avert the danger to 


which the Prime Minister’s Committee 
on Science and Mathematics has in its 
recent report pointedly drawn attention. 
The Chairman of the Committee was 
Sir J. J. Thomson, and the Committee 
contained many other eminent repre- 
sentatives of science. Nothing could be 
more drastic than their condemnation 
of the one-sided education in science, 
which they evidently found to be too 
common. The following is the sub- 
stance of paragraph 56 of their Report: 


All through the science course the 
greatest care should be taken to insist on 
the accurate use of the Englisk language, 
and the longer the time given to science, 
the greater becomes the responsibility of 
the teacher in this matter. It is not always 
recognised that there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for teaching clear writing in con- 
nection with everyday laboratory work. A 
boy may fail towrite a good essay because 
his command of English is insufficient to 
express what he would like to say, or because 
he has little or nothing to say on the sub- 
ject; but if he has been doing an experiment, 
he should at least be able to describe what 
he did and what he saw, in simple and com- 
prehensible language, in the plain English of 
educated people. The conventional jargon 
of laboratories, which is far too common in 
much that is written on pure and on applied 
science, is quite out of place in schools. 
The science master cannot be allowed to 
repudiate responsibility for the English, in 
which the work of his class is written. 

There is a tendency at present in some 
schools to discourage boys from reading 
anything about their science work, except 
the notes which they take in class and in 
the laboratory. We consider that this 
policy is most pernicious. . . 

The practice of discouraging private 
reading is responsible for the tendency 
which has become more noticeable in 
recent years, for students of science at the 
universities to rely entirely on the instruc- 
tion they get in lectures. Some of them 
seem to have lost any desire to read for 
themselves, and from want of practice lack 
the ability to use books to any advan- 
tage. ... 


That is the danger of the future, not 
the domination of the classics in educa- 
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tion; and the prospect should give food 
enough for thought to the critics to 
whom we have been alluding. 

But there are other critics, and within 
the classical camp, who are in full sym- 
pathy with the humanities, who, like 
the eminent representatives of science 
who served on the Science and Mathe- 
matics Committee, are determined that 
science and humanities shall proceed 
side by side, or even interpenetrate one 
another, and who are seeking for re- 
forms in method which will economise 
time and secure for all fit pupils, what- 
ever section of society they come from, 
and whatever district of the country 
they live in, the essentials of an educa- 
tion which has its spiritual as well as its 
material elements. These critics, better 
informed, cannot conceal from them- 
selves the necessity of insuring the 
provision for the future of scholars or 
specialists who can not only teach as a 
master should, but who may also be 
expected to carry on that research, with- 
out which no progress is possible, and 
all knowledge but crambe repetita. 

Many are the criticisms and sugges- 
tions that are flowing in; but it is in- 
teresting and amusing to observe how 
few of them are new. The harassed 
teacher of to-day may find some con- 
solation, and perhaps instruction, in 
a few extracts from the English peda- 
gogic literature of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries.’ 

To begin with let us take the ruth- 
less condemnation of the classics alto- 
gether which we get from people like 
Sir Harry Johnston. He suggests, in 
The New Statesman of November 13, 
1920, that ‘if there are beautiful 
thoughts, sudden perceptions of un- 
dying truths, original apothegms and 
genuine wit in Latin and Greek, are 
there not sentences equally pregnant of 


1 The works cited are the following, viz. : Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Boke Named the Governour 
(1531), in Everyman’s Library ; Roger Ascham’s 
Scholemaster (1570), in Professor J. E. B. 
Mayor’s edition, published by Bell and Daldy in 
1863; Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius (1612), and 
Hoole’s New Discovery of the Old Art of 
Teaching Schoole, bothin Professor Campagnac’s 
scholarly edition, published by the Liverpool 
University Press and Messrs. Constable. 


Quotations from Milton are from the Amster- 
dam edition of 1698. 


value in the Ila language of South 
Central Africa?’ And he goes on to 
state that ‘translations fortunately 
pullulate’ of all the more important 
authors, giving whatever access is neces- 
sary to ‘the vapid, diffuse, confused, 
reiterated, ill - founded, philosophies, 
sentiments, ideals, records, and aspira- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans who 
lived between 1000 B.c. and A.D. 500.’ 
Against this we may set a racy extract? 
from Professor Mayor’s edition of 
Ascham (p. 245): 


Erasmi Epist. 346 (A.D. 1519) : ‘England 
has two celebrated Universities, Cambridge 
and Oxford. Greek is taught at both, but 
at Cambridge without disturbance, as its 
school is under the government of John 
Fisher, Bp. of Rochester, a divine not 
only in learning, but in life. At Oxford, on 
the other hand, when a young scholar of 
rare attainments lectured in Greek with 
much success, a barbarian began in an 
address to the people to rave against 
Greek learning with great and vehement 
abuse. Theking, however, who is a patron 
of literature and himself not unlearned, 
being then in the neighbourhood, and 
hearing of the case through More and Pace, 
gave order, that all who desired might 
embrace Greek studies. So those brawlers 
were silenced. Hear another story of a 
piece with this. A certain divine, preach- 
ing at court before the same king, began 
no less impudently than blockishly to rant 
against Greek and the new interpreters. 
Pace looked towards the king, to see how 
he took it ; who by and bye smiled pleasantly 
at Pace. Sermon ended, the divine was 
sent for, and More appointed to defend 
Greek against him. The king was pleased 
to be present at the disputation. When 
More had spoken at length and with great 
eloquence, and all now awaited the divine’s 
reply, he fell straightway on his knees, 
begging pardon and excusing his fault 
on the plea, that during his sermon a 
spirit had possessed him to speak against 
the Greek language. Then said the king, 
“This spirit was not Christ’s, but the spirit 
of folly." He then asked, “had he read 
any work of Erasmus?” (For the king 
had marked that he had aimed some shafts 
at me.) ‘* No.” “A plain proof,” replied 
the king, “ of sottishness, to condemn what 
you have not read.” On this our divine, 
“T have read one thing, called Moria.” 
Here Pace broke in, “A fit argument, 
your grace, for this reader.” Lastly the 
divine bethought him of another enthy- 
meme to palliate his offence. ‘I the less 


2 Messrs. George Bell and Son have kindly 
given permission to print this extract from 
Mayor’s Notes in Bell and Daldy’s edition. 
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distaste Greek, because it is derived from 
the Hebrew.” The king, amazed at the 
man’s rare folly, had him begone; but on 
condition that he should never come back 
to preach in court... .” 

Cf. the very interesting ‘ORATIONES 
RICHARDI CROCI duae altera a cura qua 
utilitatem laudemque | Graecae linguae 
tractat, altera a tem-| pore, qua hortatus est 
Canta-[brigienses ne deserto-|res essent 
eius-[dem.’ Paris 1520.... In asecond 
speech ‘qua Cantabrigienses est hortatus, 
ne Graecarum literarum desertores essent,’ 
(fo. c. 7. vo.) he says that some have been 
discouraging the study of Greek. But who 
are they? he asks. Those who hate 
Greek, because they are ignorant of Latin; 
who fear that their barbarism may be ex- 
posed, for which they fight as for hearth 
and home, and by which they court fame 
‘apud pullatum circulum.’ They cry that 
religion is in danger, and rave in their 
sermons against Greek learning till they 
are hoarse. He conjures them by the 
honour of the university to allow every 
science and every language to be taught; 
especially that without which others cannot 
be understood. ‘For what have we, we 
Latins, I say, that we have not borrowed 
from Greece? Some will mutter that all 
Greek books have long since been turned 
into Latin. What then? Does not the Greek 
survive? Tell me, learned Sir (if I may 
call you learned ‘‘qui tam impie deliras’’), 
what will you do when versions disagree ? 
Must you not, as Augustine bids, recur to 
the Greek original ? etc. 

Tyndall against More (Works of 
Tyndall, Frith, and Barnes, 1573, fol.) 
fo. k. k. 5. vo.: ‘Within this xxx yeares 
and farre lesse, and yet dureth unto this 
day, the old barkyng curres Dunces dis- 
ciples and lyke draffe called Scotistes, the 
children of darkenesse, raged in every 
pulpit agaynst Greke, Latin, and Hebrue, 
and what sorrow the Scholemasters that 
taught the true Latin toung had with them, 
some beatyng the pulpit with theyr fistes 
for madnesse and roaryng out with open 
and foming mouth, that if there were but 
one Tirence or Virgil in the world and that 
same in their sleves and a fire before them, 
they would burne them therein, though 
it would cost them their lives, affirming that 
all good learnyng decayed and was utterly 
lost sence men gave them unto the Latin 
toung 

The argument from the existence of Latin 
translations to the uselessness of Greek 
studies is well met by Conr. Heresbach 
‘de laudibus Graecarum literarum. Argent. 
1551.’ Fo. 22, 23; cf. 26: ‘ Thomas Scotus, 
Bonaventura,’ say the enemies of letters, 
‘the subtle, seraphic, irrefragable doctors, 
were content without Greek, why should 
we be wiser than they? ‘These languages 
have filled the world with heresies.’ ‘ Not 
long since I heard a monk declaiming in a 
church. “ Of late,” says he, ‘a new lan- 
guage has been discovered, called Greek ; 


beware of it, it is the mother of all these 
heresies,” and I shudder to repeat what he 
added, “in this language a book has been 
published, now in all men’s hands, called 
the New Testament, a book full of toads 
and vipers.” He went on to say that 
another language was springing up, called 
Hebrew ; ‘‘ They who learn this become 
Jews.”’* Cf. Erasmi Opera, i. 900 A; v. 
78 C. seq. ; ix. 88, 780 seq., 1699 E ; and 
on the ‘Greeks’ and ‘Trojans,’ Wood’s 
Annals, A.D. 1519. Some may be surprised 
tofind Hobbes in the company ‘ Obscurorum 
Virorum.’ Yet see 4ehemoth, 148: ‘Now 
. . . we have the Scripture in English, and 
preaching in English, I see no great need 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.’ 


Next let us take the complaint that 
too much time in the teaching of 
classics is spent over the painful study 
of grammar. Says Sir Thomas Elyot 
in The Governour : 


I wyll nat contende who, amonge them 
that do write grammers of greke, (whiche 
nowe all most be innumerable,) is the beste : 
but that I referre to the discretion of a 
wyse mayster. Alway I wolde aduyse hym 
nat to detayne the childe to longe in that 
tedious labours, eyther in the greke or 
latyne grammer. For a gentyll wytte is 
therewith sone fatigate. 

Grammer beinge but an introduction to 
the understanding of autors, if it be made 
to longe or exquisite to the lerner, hit in a 
maner mortifieth his corage: And by that 
time he cometh to the most swete and 
pleasant redinge of olde autours, the sparkes 
of feruent desire of lernynge is extincte 
with the burdone of grammer, lyke as a 
lyttel fyre is sone quenched with a great 
heape of small stickes : so that it can neuer 
come to the principall logges where it 
shuld longe bourne in a great pleasaunt 
fire. 


John Milton’s preface to his Latin 
Grammar, Accedence Commce’d 
Grammar Supply’d with Sufficient 
Rules for the Use of such as are 
desirous to attain the Latin Tongue,’ 
contains the following: 


It hath bin long a general complaint, 
not without cause, in the bringing up of 
youth, and still is, that the tenth part of 
man’s life, ordinarily extended, is taken up 
in learning, and that very scarcely, the 
Latin Tongue. Which tardy proficience 
may be attributed to several causes: In 
particular, the making two Labours of one, 
by learning first the Accedence, then the 
Grammar in Latin, e’er the Language of 
those Rules be understood. The only 
remedy of this, was to join both Books into 
one, and in the English Tongue ; wherby 
the long way is much abbreviated, and the 
labour of understanding much more easy. 
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Hoole, in his New Discovery, says: 


This I require aforehand (which Mr. 
Mulchaster also wisht for) that a childe 
may have his reading perfect, and ready 
in both the English and Latine tongue, 
and that he can write a fair hand before 
ever he dream of his Grammar. For these 
will make him he shall never complain of 
after difficulties, but cheerefully make a won- 
derful riddance in the rest of his learning. 

The commonly received way to teach 
children the first Rudiments of Latine- 
Speech, is to put them to read the Accidents 
once or twice over, and then to let them 
get it without book by several parts, not 
respecting at all whether they understand 
it, or not. Thus they spend two or three 
years (for the most part) in a wearisome 
toile to no purpose, not knowing all the 
while what use they are to make of their 
book, nor what the learning of such a 
multitude of Rules may tend to, and in the 
interim of getting the Accidents by heart (if 
great care be not taken) they loose that 
ability of Reading English, which they 
brought from the Petty-Schoole; and this 
makes the Parents cry out against Learn- 
ing Latine, and complain of their Childrens 
not profiting at the Grammar-Schooles, 
whence they are therefore sometimes taken 
and sent back again to a Mistresse or 
Dame to learn English better. 


It will be noted that Hoole alludes to 
a complaint that children lose their 
English in learning Latin. The same 
complaint was very faithfully dealt 
with by Brinsley before him, in his 
Ludus Literarius : 


It were much to be wished, that none 
might bee admitted to the Grammar 
schooles, untill they were able to reade 
English : as namely, that they could reade 
the New Testament perfectly, and that they 
were in their Accidences, or meet to enter 
into them. 

. +. concerning the complaint of the 
Parents for their children going backward 
in reading English, when they first learne 
Latine ; the chiefe fault in truth is in the 
Parents themselves ; although wee poore 
schoolemasters must be sure to beare all. 
For if such murmuring Parents would but 
cause their children, every day after dinner 
or supper, or both, to readea Chapter of the 
Bible, or a piece of a Chapter, as leisure 
would permit, and to doe it constantly; 
thereby to shew their love to the Lord, and 
his Word, and their desire to have the 
Word dwell plentifully in their houses, to 
have their children trained up in it, as 
young Timothy was; then, I say, this 
complaint would soon be at an end: for 
they should either see then, their children 
to increase in this, or else they should 
discerne the fault to bee in their children’s 
dulnesse, and not in our neglect. 


As Latin was in the sixteenth and at 
least the early part of the seventeenth 
century still spoken as well as written 
by many educated people, the direct, 
or at least the oral, method of teaching 
Latin must have been common enough. 
Here is a passage from Brinsley’s Ludus 
Literarius on the subject. 


In examining the Syntax, it is best to do 
it in Latine: for by that time they will 
be well able to do it so, if they be rightly 
trained up. And it will much helpe them, 
as was said, to speake and to parse in 
Latine : yet still asking the question also in 
English, and answering both in English 
and Latine, so farre as need is; as thus, 
out of the words : 

Q. Quot sunt concordantiae ? 

k. Tres. 

Q. Quae est concordantia prima ? 
Nominatiui & verbi. 

Q. Verbum personale cum quo cohoe- 

ret? 

R. Cum Nominatiuo, &c., &c. 

Weare strongly urged to get children 
on to reading easy texts as soon as 
possible to counteract the tedium of 
grammar. On this Hoole says: 

Let them procure Aesops Fables then in 
English and Latine, and the rather because 
they will take delight in reading the Tales, 
and the moral in a Language which they 
already understand, and will be helped 
thereby to construe the Latine of themselves. 
And herein I would have them to take 
a whole Fable and its moral at one Lesson 
(so that it do not exceed six periods). 


Brinsley, again before Hoole, cannot 
be too explicit in his recommendation 
of the free use of translations, and he 
takes a wide view, embracing the 
needs not only of young boys, but also 
of ‘weaker schoolemasters,’ weaker 
scholars in the Universities, and those 
who, like many of us in these later 
days, have grown rusty in Greek and 
and Latin, and have hailed the advent 
of the Loeb Classics. Here is the gist of 
what Brinsley has to say on the value 
and use of translations : 

To helpe the yonger schollers to under- 
stand their lectures, so farre as need is.... 

Also to take their lectures for most part 
of themselves, as was said; to get and 
bring their lectures more surely and sooner 
then by the Masters teaching alone, as a 
little experience will shew. .. . 

To save all the labour of learning most 
Authours without booke, as all Authors in 
prose ; which labour in many schooles is 
one of the greatest tortures to the poor 
schollers, and cause of impatience and too 
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much severity to the Masters, though with 
very little good for most part : to be able as 
it were by playing, onely reading their 
Authors out of the English over and over, 
at meet times, to have them much better 
for all true use and each good purpose, 
then by all saying without booke ; to trouble 
the memory only with getting rules of 
Grammars and the like, and such other of 
miost necessary use, as the Poets: which 
also are exceedingly furthered hereby. . . . 

These will be also a helpe to many weaker 
Schoolemasters, for right and certaine con- 
struction, without so oft seeking Dictionaries 
for English, and proprietie of words . . . 

Also, weaker schollers in the Universities, 
who have not been so well grounded in the 
Grammar schooles, may proceed in their 
private studies, by the use of some of these 
translations, ... 

Likewise, any who have lost the know- 
ledge of the Latine tongue, may recover it 
hereby within a short time; and they who 
have had but a smattering, or some little 
beginning, may soone come to understand 
any ordinary Author, and proceed with 
pleasure and certainty... . 

Among matters that are now being 
questioned is the desirability of learning 
Latin alone, without Greek, or Greek 
without Latin. There will be general 
agreement that after a certain stage the 
two languages are an absolutely neces- 
sary complement to one another for 
anyone who pretends to even a modicum 
of scholarship in either. One of the 
most remarkable and most successful 
developments of recent days has been 
the establishment in the modern Uni- 
versities of Honours Schools in Latin 
and Greek up to a pass standard, or 
vice versa, with a proviso that for 
those who distinguish themselves in 
one language facilities are provided for 
an additional year’s study, during which 
they may bring up their subsidiary 
language to an honours standard. A 
protagonist in this movement is Pro- 
fessor Conway of Manchester. But for 
a delightful condemnation of any 
attempt to be. satisfied with Latin with- 
out Greek let us hear what Ascham 


has to say: 

I say farder, though it be not unposible, 
yet it is verie rare and mervelous hard to 
prove excellent in the Latin tong, for him 
that is not also well seene in the Greeke 
tong. . .. I have bene a looker on in the 
Cokpit of learning thies many yeares : 
And one Cock onelie have I knowne, which 
with one wing even at this day doth passe all 
other, in myne opinion, that ever I saw in 
any pitte in England, though they had two 


winges. Yet neverthelesse, to flie well with 
one wing, to runne fast with one leg, be 
rather rare Maisteries moch to be merveled 
at, than sure examples safelie to be folowed. 
A Bushop that now liveth, a good man, 
whose judgement in Religion I better like, 
than his opinion in perfitnes in other 
learning, said once unto me: we have no 
nede now of the Greeke tong, when all 
thinges be translated into Latin. But the 
good man understood not, that even the 
best translation is for mere necessitie but 
an evill imped wing to flie withall, or a 
hevie stompe leg of wood to go withall : 
soch, the hier they flie, the sooner they 
falter and faill: the faster they runne, the 
ofter they stumble, and sorer they fall. 


If the reader is not wearied with 
these extracts he may brace himself to 
read one more, a magnificent passage 
from Milton’s famous letter to Master 
Samuel Hartlib; he will probably be 
merely refreshing his memory when he 
con's this passage, which refers to more 
than one point already touched upon : 


And though a Linguist should pride 
himself to have all the Tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them as well as 
the Words and Lexicons, he were nothing so 
much to be esteem’d a learned man, as any 
Yeoman or Tradesman competently wise in 
his Mother-Dialect only. Hence appear 
the many mistakes which have made 
Learning generally so unpleasing and so 
unsuccessful; first we do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years meerly in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek, as might be learnt otherwise easily 
and delightfully in one year. And that 
which casts our proficiency therein so much 
behind, is our time lost partly in too oft idle 
vacancies given both to Schools and Uni- 
versities, partly in a preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of Children to com- 
pose Theams, Verses, and Orations, which 
are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final 
work of a head fill’d by long reading and 
observing, with elegant maxims, and 
copious invention. These are not matters 
to be wrung from poor striplings, like 
blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fruit : besides the ill habit which 
they get of wretched barbarizing against the 
Latin and Greek idiom, with thir untutord 
Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to 
be avoided without a well continued and 
judicious conversing among pure Authors 
digested, which they scarce taste ; wheras, 
if after some preparatory grounds of speech 
by thir certain forms got into memory, 
they were led to the praxis therof in some 
chosen short book lesson’d throughly to 
them, they might then forthwith proceed to 
learn the substance of good things, and 
Arts in due order, which would bring the 
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whole Language quickly into thir power. 
This I take to be the most rational and 
most profitable way of learning Languages, 
and wherby we may best hope to give 
account to God of our youth spent 
herein. . .. 

For thir Studies. First they should 
begin with the chief and necessary rules of 
som good Grammar, either that now us’d, 
or any better: and while this is doing, thir 
speech is to be fashion’d to a distinct and 
clear pronuntiation, as near as may be to 
the Italian, especially in the Vowels. For 
we Englishmen being far Northerly, do 
not open our mouths in the cold air, wide 
enough to grace a Southern Tongue; but 
are observ’d by all other Nations to speak 
exceeding close and inward: so that to 
smatter Latin with an English mouth, is as 
ill a hearing as Law-French. Next to make 
them expert in the usefullest points of 
Grammar, and withal to season them and 


win them early to the love of Vertue and 
true Labour, e’re any flattering seducement, 
or vain principle seize them wandering, 
som easy and delightful Book of Education 
would be read to them ; wherof the Greeks 
have store, as Celebs, Plutarch, and other 
Socratic Discourses. But in Latin we have 
none of classic authority extant, except the 
two or three first Books of Quintilian, and 
some select pieces elswhere. But here 
the main skill and groundwork will be, to 
temper them such Lectures and Explana- 
tions upon every opportunity as may lead 
and draw them in willing obedience, en- 
flam’d with the study of Learning, and the 
admiration of Vertue; stir'd up with high 
hopes of living to be brave Men, and 
worthy Patriots, dear to God, and famous to 


all Ages.” 
J. G. LEGGE. 
Liverpool. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


XIV 
Eis 
12 els Te Hows dpionud Te Epya TéTUKTO* 


Tuis line is generally regarded as an 
interpolation; but whether it be the 
work of the author of the hymn or not, 
there is no justification for the usual 
misinterpretation of the writer’s plain 
meaning. There was a secret we are 
told in the opening lines unknown to 
immortal gods and mortal men, the 
secret of the birth of Hermes. The 
approaching fulfilment of the purpose 
of Zeus renders secrecy no longer 
necessary, and there is a full disclosure. 
This is stated in our line, ‘ He brought 
the facts to light and they stood 
revealed,’ and is quite in accord with 
the rest of the Hymn. The parentage 
of Hermes is known to himself, to 
Apollo, and to all the assembled Olym- 
pians. Only Zeus jestingly speaks as 
if he did not know, 330-2; but v. 378, 

Kal yap €ueto marnp pidos etxea elvan, 
which is decisive enough, one would 
think, for anybody. 

Now listen to those inimitable critics, 
Messrs. Allen and Sikes, on the words 
eis TE Hows ayayev: * This view (i.c., the 
explanation I have just given) is most 
improbable; the object at all events 


can hardly be anything but zaiéa.’ 
After accusing the writer of the hymn 
of clumsiness and inaccuracy, they 
roundly declare : ‘ The fact that e/s dows 
ayayev is an exact equivalent of xai t67’ 
éyeivato maida (13) presents no great 
difficulty in this hymn.’ 

Now where is the improbability? 
There is none, unless we assume that 
the author was such a dolt that he 
could not possibly have held a view 
consistent with common sense. The 
next statement that the object can 
hardly be anything but 7raiéa is not so 
plainly indefensible. It proceeds from 
the assumption that the writer was 
closely imitating T 118 é« 8 dyaye mpo 
gdaoode, II 188, both dealing with 
midwifery. But in the old epic new 
matter is continually presented in old 
formulae: cf. B 721 and € 395. The 
very expression here used may be found 
parce detorta in H. Dem. 338 és dos 
éfayayo in a different connexion. No 
valid objection can therefore be taken 
to the application of the words to the 
revelation of secret action. A poet 
cannot be restricted and tied up in this 
way to suit the fancy of a narrow- 
minded criticism which next moment 
expands, and can see no great difficulty 
in the wild extravagance of a meaning- 
less tautology in two consecutive lines. 
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In defence of this last our critics 
charge the hymn-writer with ‘diffuse 


style’ because of two manifestly cor-. 


rupt passages, 24-5 and 34-5. 

Even if the tradition of our line be 
accepted as unquestionable, these state- 
ments of Allen and Sikes can only be 
considered rash and ill-founded: but 
there is considerable probability that 
the tradition is not to be implicitly 
trusted in the particular phrase on 
which they rely because of its associa- 
tions— 

els Te Hows (dpionua). 


We have two metrical difficulties here. 
As ¢ows is merely conventional for the 
epic ddos, neither the second nor the 
third foot is a true dactyl. Both are 
good tribrachs. Are we to suppose 
that the composer of the hymn did not 
know this? Is it not more likely that 
a@yayev which causes both defects has 
been introduced here from T 118 by 
some foolish rhapsodist or out of his 
own head by some over-wise gram- 
marian ? 

There are some unusual aorist forms 
of dyw besides jyayov and nyayounv: 
we meet afovto (-acGe, -av7o), 
@ 505, 545, V 50, 111, 
in early epic. In the Batpayouvopayia 
the reading #£av is almost a certainty 
(rather than efAgav) in 115, because 
aé&as is quite a certainty in 120. Later 
writers may be left out of account. 
Possibly, then, our grammarian may 
have found here— 


or as we find éA@éuev and 
ak&éuev confused H. Dem. 409, g.v. 

23-4. The abnormal ending iwnpedéos 
avtpoto should be made metrical by 
reading peydpo.o, as in 65 evwdéos 
peydpowo; but 25, the marginal sum- 
mary of the story that follows, ought, 
as Ruhnken saw, to be bracketed as an 
intruder. ‘Narrative style,’ on such 
flimsy evidence as Allen and Sikes offer, 
cannot be pleaded for an interruption 
so gross and palpable as this. 


30 avpuBorov Hon wo dvjciuov, dvoTdasw. 


The punctuation here is of a dubious 
kind. The order of the words is not, 
simply because it is indubitably wrong, 
the position occupied by the enclitic 


pronoun yor, being contrary to early 
epic usage. "Hdy wor might begin a 
line or, if metre be disregarded, c¥uPorov 
pot. The reason is this: One indepen- 
dent word standing apart from ordinary 
conjunctions and particles may be 
emphasised in this manner, but not two 
as here. I may perhaps refer, for 
brevity’s sake, to the discussion in 
Homerica on a 37. The true reading is 


ovuBorov 67 wo. 


The emphatic position of the noun is 
wonderfully effective. It is also quite 
probable that évaio.pov (Stadtmiiller) is 
right rather than d6yjo1porv, which seems 
to have displaced the epic word owing 
to the influence of 35 ov we mpwticrov 
ovyoes. I find, and am sorry to see, 
that in every recent edition of the 
Hymns published in England the diffi- 
cult lines 32-3 read thus: 


Kaddv 
alé\ov 8arpaxov tooo xéXus Specs Swovea ; 


All the MSS. have ésov. éooo0 is a 
conjecture made by Matthiae and after- 
wards by Tyrrell, who supported it by 
the old stcry of the late Mr. Gilbert (I 
have heard it told of Douglas Jerrold, 
and it may be still older) who taking a 
walk on a cold day without an overcoat 
met a friend wearing a heavy one. 
This friend remarked: ‘Mr. G., you 
never wear a topcoat.’ He replied: 
‘No. I never was.’ Unfortunately 
this proves nothing as to the reading 
here. Matthiae afterwards abandoned 
€ooo for a very good reason, because 
the metre will not admit it here on 
account of the digamma. Allen and 
Sikes, whose judgment is so often at 
fault, say dogmatically, ‘this is no 
objection to the word,’ and quote I 57 
Adivoy Esco They forget that 
one swallow does not make a spring, 
and even if two blacks ever can amalga- 
mate to make one white, which I deny, 
both should at least be traditional, 
not one traditional and the other con- 
jectural as here. The true reading of 
57 is Adwyv of which 
Adivov is the natural and _ inevitable 
modernisation. There are two other 
instances of neglected digamma in 
nouns derived from the verb évvupt, 
one, 9 259, is corrected by Homer 
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himself in & 285: for the rest v. Homerica 
on € 82. 

The objection, then, taken by 
Matthiae to his own conjecture here is 
a serious one, and indeed quite fatal to 
€oco. But even if it were not, there is 
still another reason against the intro- 
duction of ésco. It makes absolute 
nonsense. It does not mean, and 
cannot mean, what it is supposed to 
mean. The supposed meaning, the 
only appropriate meaning, is ‘ whence 
came this xadXov (I say nothing 
of the strangeness of wearing an a0vpya 
at all) you ave wearing ?’ but the Greek 
for this would be of necessity 


and ésoau cannot be introduced here 
for a very obvious reason. The real 
meaning, the only possible meaning, of 
the sentence with éoco is ‘ whence came 
this a@vpya you were wearing ?’ 
which under the circumstances here is, 
as I have said, mere nonsense. Com- 
pare 

T1199 yap To véov yépwv kal decxéa 

66 aire Te kal Kad’ éixvia 

Kal Kal Tota mepi xpot eiuara 

where in 66 péyeOos éixvia Kai oupata 
«aha should be read: let anyone, I say, 
compare these and every other instance 
of goto goto (H. Aph. 86, M 464, 
p 203, 338, t 218, 237, w 158, 227) 
écOnv 517, elato 596, with w 250 
avyxpeis TE KAKOS Kal IQI, 
7 72, and W 115, and the case against 
€sco is placed beyond all doubt or 
question. 

Now let us return to the tradition, 
condemned by Allen and Sikes for 
‘great awkwardness of the construc- 
tion’ and for ‘a very weak sense.’ 

modev Kaddv ; 
alédov botpaxdv xédus 
‘Whence comest thou here, my pretty 
plaything? A chequered shell thou 
art, O tortoise whose home is on the 
hills.’ Where is the great awkward- 
ness here? We have woéev rode; for 
mobev ixavers (cf. 172, a 409, 
« 75, T 407); a natural and easy col- 
loquial ellipse. Where is the weak 
sense? Only in the imagination of our 
misjudging critics who would have 
little fishes made to talk like great 
whales. In these two lines the vindica- 


tion of the tradition against injudicious 
emendation is complete; but can we be 
satisfied with what follows immedi- 
ately ? 

34 olow a’ els Ti wor Loon, 
drotiujow: ob we mpwrioTov 
olkot BéATepov eivac, BAaBeEpdv 7d 

It may be well to begin by recognis- 
ing two verbal difficulties in these lines. 
First, is an unepic form, 
alone being current, and being more- 
over necessarily a dactyl, as in 37, not 
a spondee in spite of € 33 for which see 
Homerica ad loc. This is a far more 
weighty matter than is commonly sup- 
posed. Secondly, dzotiujow, if the 
word is to be accepted at all which is 
quite a questionable point, must be 
read amratipnow (Matthiae) as is proved 
beyond doubt by N 113— 

over’ rodwKea IIndelwva 
and the numerous instances of atid, 

It is idle to defend the often im- 
pugned lines 35 and 36, as Allen and 
Sikes do, on the ground that the author 
of the Hymn was capable of anything 
in the way of vain repetition and inane 
tautology particularly on the flimsy 
evidence referred to on 1. 12. In this 
Hymn we have to deal with an exceed- 
ingly faulty and defective tradition. 
Occasionally the words of the writer 
are beyond recovery, yet in many places 
it is possible to restore the original with 
more or less probability. A curious 
instance is l. 457 (No. V.). 

The situation is something like the 
well-known case of the Spider and the 
Fly. The tortoise, however, is not a 
bird: so Hermes says ‘I will pick you 
up and carry you into my parlour.’ 
Otherwise he is as persuasive and polite 
as the spider. To say dgedos ti por 
éoon, even if it were metrically possible, 
would be rude not to say brutal. He 
probably said, 

Ti gor 
‘It will be a good thing for you,’ ‘it 
will do you good.’ 

The key to the next line is to found 
in Plutarch’s statement that the tortoise 
was olxouplas avpBorov yivark Kai 
cuwmhs. I would accordingly read the 
line thus: 
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‘And you shall not be an outcast from 
home ’—i.e., be a homeless wanderer 
like a lost child. Then he adds the 
reason why he takes such care of the 
tortoise, ‘because you first did me a 
service.’ The service is that mentioned 
in 1. 30, the omen of success in his 
expedition against Apollo’s oxen. So 
far all is consistent. ’Azrodnunoecs, with 
6 for 7, is but another instance of the 
vocal confusion of « and 7 so often 
found in the tradition, and this also 
indicates why arotiuyjow appears rather 
than dratiujnow. Lastly, the absolute 
appropriateness of the sequent 

oixoe BéXTepov elvan, BAaBepdv 
vindicates it for the author of the Hymn 
as against Hesiod, and the scholiast’s 
tov “Hoiodov (or KexdopdTa) 
Tov oatixov is right. Probably the 
original ending was BAaPepov ye Oupnduv. 

In 38 the moods of the two verbs 
should certainly be reversed thus: 


el Oavars, Kev Kandy deldys. 


‘If you should , then you shall 
46 dw eros Te Kal epyov tundero KUdimos ‘Epujs. 

It requires no great discernment to 
comprehend the obvious certainty that 
an original and metrically correct é7os 
kal épyov would become te Kai 
épyov in later times. The supposed 
improvement would meet with no 
opposition. It would be welcomed 
with a unanimous approval. It would 
probably inspire the introduction of 
aya before éos in place of pa or a 
pronominal o, and so a good line 

&s 6 kal &pyor éundero Kvd.uos ‘Epuijs 

would be made to bear false witness 
acvverototv, to the witless. 


50 Kal myxes dé Cvydv Hpapev 
cuupuvous diwy éravicoaro xopdas. 

"Audis is a certain correction of the 
unepic The fvydv extends 
between the two projecting arms, 77yee, 
which dual form should in all proba- 
bility be also restored—e.g., nai p’ 
myye €Onx’ (or xai 7’ cf. T 86). 

Little reliance can be placed upon 
émta for determining the date of the 
Hymn. The numeral could be so 


easily introduced for an original év@a 
when there was such rash tampering 
with the text, as is shown in this line 
by the impossible variant @nAvrépwy for 


cuudwvous attributed to Antigonus of 
Carystus, who, if guilty, ought to have 
remembered that O@nduvtepdwy would 
have been the proper form. Even 
cupupevovs wears a suspicious aspect, 
and may represent an earlier eddwvous 
following és in tmesis thus: 
év0a & és evpwvous diwy éraviacato xopods. 


The enterprising Antigonus was prob- 
ably dissatisfied with the expression 
ciwy yopddas, but he ought not to have 
forgotten cdxos Tavpwr, aiyos and 
iuavta Boos, unless indeed he was the 
proud author of Adivoy for Adwv (T 57), 
in which case he may be partly excused 
for his consequential offence here. 
52 avrap érel redée pépwr éparewdrv 
TAHKT PW KaTa Epos, 

One of the minor injuries inflicted 
by Mr. Allen, when left to himself, 
upon these Hymns is a freak punctua- 
tion. Here he has removed the comma 
altogether from 52 (Bibl. Class. Oxon.). 
The combined editors placed the miss- 
ing comma after 

Now, the position of this comma is 
not unimportant. They acknowledge 
this in their note, in which an attempt 
is made to show that Gemoll is wrong 
in placing it after red&e. In reality it 
is not Gemoll who is mistaken, but his 
critics, who, however, are quite right in 
treating the seven conjectures they 
record yepav, Avpny, etc., as of little 
value comparatively. 

Taking rted&e dépwy together they 
translate ‘when he had brought and 
fashioned his plaything.’ Linguistically 
this seems to be justified by 63 caréOnxe 
gépwv, and I take no exception to it on 
that score; but rationally its case is 
hopeless. No writer or singer in his 
senses, after 34 and its fulfilment in 4o, 
could possibly describe at length and 
in detail the killing of the tortoise and 
the construction of the lyre, and then 
tell his hearers or readers again that 
Hermes brought the tortoise into his 
cave from outside in the very sentence 
in which he says that the little god had 
done his work and was beginning to 
play the new music. 

Still more decisive is the absolute 
fitness of the sense given by 

avrap redte, Pépwv éparevov 
WANKT PY 
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‘But when he had wrought it, holding 
it in his hand he tried his lovely play- 
thing with the striker or key.’ The 
lyre was held in the left hand, and 
played with the right. The statement 
of Allen and Sikes that ‘the rhythm 
requires that ¢épwv should be taken 


with rather than with 
betrays a surprising incapacity for the 
appreciation of epic metre. Does not 
the rou» Kata tpitov tpoxaiov admit of 
even acomma? Aufer tales nugas ineptt- 
asque. 


T. L.. AGAR. 


MELEAGER: NOTES 


(a) A.P. XII. clxiv.: 
Hod axphrw yAvKi vaua 
dvd madoqudetv ébvra Kaddv. 
ola Tov aBpoxouny orépye. Aekis 
TOvarov BvTws Td oivopenrc. 

The fourth line is a well-known diffi- 
culty: ‘quod ulcus plurimi tetigerunt, 
nemo successu fausto.’ 70 Ovatois 
évtas ; ; dvTws TO Ova- 
Tov; Onnrov, are some of the 
many guesses that fail to explain the 
cause of corruption. It is possible that 
the line offers an example of double 
lipography, and that what Meleager 
wrote was: 

Ovarov by ws bvTws Kvmpidos oivduent. 
Two things are sweet, honey with wine to blend, 
And in youth's bloom to love a loving friend. 


Such love Alexis Cleobulus gives, 
For in their hearts the Cyprian’s nectar lives, 


(b) V. 139: 


Movoa odv myxridu, kal Eudpwv 

Znvodira, col oxijmrpa dréveuav, érel cor 
ai xapires Tpeis 


V. 194: 
ai Tpiccal xdpires ouvetpay 
Znvogira, cvpBora xaddocivas 
& peév ypwrds Oeueva a Eri woppas 
"Tuepov, & 5& Adyous TO Eros. 
evdaiuwy, ds kal Kumpis 
These two poems as they are usually 
printed illustrate the sort of contamt- 
natio the blending of two separate com- 
positions which is not uncommon in 
the Anthology, where superscriptions, 
attributions of authorship, and divisions 
of poems are especially liable to con- 
fusion. Meleager has suffered from all 
three kinds of error. The beautiful 
poem to Heliodora for example (v. 214), 


AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Have mercy, Love, and lull my sleepless pain, 
Nor leave my Muses voice to cry in vain, 
is shamefully plagiarised in Straton’s 
Musa Puerilis, and appears there as a 
new composition, with the superscrip- 
tion ‘To Heliodorus’; and a wrong 
superscription is the initial cause of 
mistake in v. 139, which is really two 
short poems, one written for the boy 
Heniochus, the other for Zenophila. 
The various emendations proposed for 
the second line, cados ; 
x.7.r., then become unneces- 
sary : 

The Muses love the sounding lyre ; 

Wise words Persuasion’s aid desire ; 

And Love doth ever shine most fair 

When Heniochus is there. 

The second couplet alone justifies 
the superscription to Zenophila, and is 
a repetition of the idea expanded in 
v. 194. For the Syrian the graces are 
what the fairies are for Celtic poets: 
Three charms the fairies to my Zeno gave, 
And said, ‘ With these Love’s empire thou shalt 

have.’ 

In v. 194 the second couplet is cor- 
rupt, and probably we should accept 
Dilthey’s correction : 

& xpwrds Oeuéva a 5’ wopdas 

“[wepov, & Novos Tov “Epwr. 

The third couplet is a separate poem, 
as Jahn saw, addressed to an unnamed 
girl, and one of the most beautiful that 
even Meleager ever composed : 

Soft is her voice, Persuasion in it speaks ; 
Cupid himself sent roses for her cheeks ; 
Love decked the bed wherein she now is laid— 
Happy, thrice happy maid. 
F, A. WRIGHT. 


Katoombah, 
Thorpe Bay, Essex. 
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PLATO, REPUBLIC, 421a. 


6 8 éxelvo Néywr yewpyovs twas Kal év 
mavyyuper obk év Eoridropas evdaiwovas .. . 


Mr. R. G. Bury, referring to a pro- 
posal of mine to read yopyyovs for 
yewpyous,’ suggests (in C.R., vol. XXXIV, 
p- 32) that Plato wrote yewpopous. 
This emendation is attractive on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, the more so as the 
reading of O? in Laws 843b actually 
substitutes yewpopors for yewpyois. But 
does not such a confusion or correction 
on the part of the scribe, who must 
have recalled the name that Plato gave 
to the citizen holders of allotments, put 
Mr. Bury’s reading out of court? He 
suggests that Plato had in mind such 
great landed proprietors as the Syra- 
cusan yapuopo. There is no evidence 
that the word, without a guiding con- 
text such as the historians or the Argive 
plays of Aeschylus supply, would convey 
this sense to Athenian ears. For in 
Attica the Eupatrids were the magnifi- 
cent order, contrasted traditionally with 
the serviceable yewpopor or yewpryot” 
and the Snmovpyot. As the Aristotelian 
fragment quoted in Plutarch’s Theseus 
(XXV) shows, the yewuopor excelled in 
xpeta, and the Eupatrids in d0£a. Now 
the context here requires, as I argued 
and Mr. Bury seems to allow, some 
word signifying a class pre-eminent in 
é0&a. In Athens the historical distinc- 
tion had not faded from memory; a 
certain state was still recognised to be 
proper to the Eupatrid,® and Plato’s 
adoption of yewpopo in the Laws to 
designate his citizens shows that the 
traditional sense of this word retained 
its vitality. If yewpopous were used in 
this passage of the Republic, would it 
not convey to an Athenian that tang of 
wyporxia, or at least of undistinguished 
mediocrity, which renders yewpyovs un- 
acceptable ? 


1 Classical Quarterly, October, 1919. 

2 Hesychius: dypi@ra, aypoixo, Kat yévos 
ot pds Tovs evrrarpidas, 
nv yewpyav, Kat TO Tpirov TO Tov 

+ See, ¢. -, Xenophon, Symposium, VIII. go: 
‘Os pev oby oot 7, mods Taxd dy €merperperev 
airny, ci Bove, toh. Ta péyora yap 
imdpxer edrarpidns i, Oeav arn’ 
"EpexOeos kal viv €v TH iepomperéorepos 


doxeis mpoyeyernpevar. 
NO. CCLXXX. 


VOL. XXXV. 


But even if yewpopous of itself un- 
ambiguously meant the class of great 
landowners, it would be out of place 
here. Mr. Bury’s argument is that ‘the 
ownership of /and was assumed, we may 
suppose, to be the very foundation- 
stone of noblesse and weyadompérera and 
Aautporns. But foundations are not 
in question. As I confined myself to 
analysing the argument in my former 
paper, perhaps I may be allowed to 
touch upon the background of popular 
thought presupposed by the imaginary 
objector in the Republic. 

The Kai aBporns of Ionian 
civilisation ruled the older Athenian 
tradition. It was not so long since 
men of the richer classes discarded the 
sumptuous dress that still was worn by 
tragic actors and on state occasions,* 
as at a mavyyvpis; and even later 
Thucydides could put in Pericles’ mouth 
the boast that Athenians, dveyévws 
Siart@pevor, were equal to dangers for 
which Spartans fitted themselves by a 
lifetime of arduous self-discipline. Now 
this discussion of Plato’s does not stand 
alone in fourth-century literature. The 
twelfth book of Athenaeus tpudijs) 
contains the fragmentary remains of a 
dispute whether tpvd7 was the mark of 
a free state or the cause of its down- 
fall, and we have only to turn over his 
pages to discover why Socrates selected 
fine raiment and banqueting in his re- 
butting argument. The fine flower of 
the severance of function and pleasure 
was that king, recorded by Herakleides 
of Cumae, who passed his life év Tpupt 
Kal datavn—xal ovee €V Tpay 
<avtos>. Such devotion fitted him, 
in Plato’s language, rather for the 
mavyyvpis than for the works. But a 
quotation more relevant to our passage 
(since it touches Athens) may be taken 
from Herakleides Pontikos, zrepi 
thenaeus, XII. 5): of Tupavvot Kai oi 


#1 need not _ the well-known passage 
in Thucydides, I. 6, about the dress of the 
evdaipoves: but note the phrases dvemévn ri 
Stairn €s To Tpvpepwrepov peréornoay and da 

Il. 39. 

6 See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Avrzstoteles 
und Athen, 11. 68. 
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TavT@V ayabar 6 OVTES Kuptot Kal 
eiAnpores meipay Tv 

7 pokptvovawy, TOLOvans 
THS noovns tas Tov avOpwrav duces. 
ot THY TUYLOVTES Kal 
Tp udav peyaroyuxor 
kal Mijdou . €oTl yap TO pev 
kai TO édeEv- 
avinat yap tas Wuxas Kal 
av&éeur tro Kal 
SO Kal OVTOL 
Kal Tas duces Kai "APnvaiwy (TOMS, 
peyictn Te Kai 
eTpepev avopas. 
bev yap 
XiT@vas, 
TOY Xpuaovs 

TETTLYAaS TEpPt TO Kai 
Tas Koppas EpOpouy 
ovToL TOLOUTOL | THY ev Mapa- 
Pave viknoavTes wayny. This piece 
of special pleading urges that rulers, as 
such, whether kings or a ruling class as 
at Athens, should seek tpv¢7 as an end. 
But that is no other than the fallacy 
that Plato seeks to uproot. 

For Books II. and III. of the Republic 
purge the tpydaca mods, with its in- 
flamed craving for luxuries, so that when 
the purgation is complete, guardians 
neither possess nor desire personal 
property, and the pleasures attached to 
it. The objector at once (419) raises 
the popular tozos that a ruler’s eddarpo- 
via requires dAS8os. He has behind him 
the whole tradition of tpudy). 
Now this claim has no strictly political 
or economic bearing.- Certainly ex- 
ternal goods are the condition of the 
pleasures of the peyaXompem7s, but the 
nerve of the argument is psychological. 
The objector desired the pleasures de- 
rived from possession, pleasures and 
activities that are spectacular and 
elegant, possessions that in themselves 
mark the dignity and refinement of the 
ruler. The holding of land is naturally 
among the marks of the peyadompemijs ; 
for the great man must have his estate 
—if only dvaywyis and a Peisis- 
tratos or a Kimon will show his quality 


“4 When Dion, the friend of Plato, ertived i in 
Athens, he bought an estate with this purpose, 
and, like a peyadorpemns, gave it to Speusippos 
when he left (Plutarch, Dion, c. XVII). 


by throwing open his grounds and 
leaving its products for the people. 
But such ANapmpéryns is not bound up 
with one special type of ruling class in 
certain foreign states, nor with the 
economic basis of their power. Con- 
sider the effect if Socrates had used 
land as an example in the rebutting 
argument. He says that if farmers and 
potters (7.c., Snusovpyoi) are enervated 
by the pleasures of costume and the 
table, how much more dangerous are 
the temptations of such pleasures for 
the ruler. If you try to insert land (as 
the solid foundation of moblesse) any- 
where in this argument, you dislocate 
its structure. Apart from the confusion 
incident to coupling farmers and land 
in this context, you would have (if 
a modern instance is permissible) to 
imagine the farmer entertaining his 
friends at a battue of pheasants, and 
trying to plough at the same time. The 
psychological point is clinched in 
the conclusion. Such pleasures as the 
objector demands, which gain do€a at 
the expense of ype/a, find their natural 
outlet in the tarjyupis. If we take the 
reference to the mavjyvpis as a clue, 
it seems not improbable that Plato did 
have in mind the ‘useless’ services of 
xopnyia and associated with it 
at Athens. Then, having dealt with the 
refined tpud7 of the peyaXorpetys, he 
proceeds in the next argument to forbid 
the trading classes to indulge in tpv¢»). 
However that may be, the objector is 
not, I urge, said to plead for a special 
landed class, nor could he well have 
used yewpopous to specify it. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 


PosTscripT.—Since writing the above 
note I have found that Adam ‘ once 
thought of @ewpovs to suit év 
but withdrew it in favour of Aewpyous 
(C.R. X. p. 385). I note also that 
Nauck proposed yopyyes for yewpryos in 
Clement, Stromata, I. i. 18, where 
ryewpryot is used more than once earlier 
on the same page (as in the Republic), 
and éyopiynoev for éyewpynoev in Hera- 
cleitos, Alleg. Homer. c. 22. But a 
comparison of the latter panne with 
Clement (Stahlin, p- 13, 1. 4) suggests 
that the text is sound. 


‘ 
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TOAE TI IN ARISTOTLE. 


I wisH here to retract an error in 
regard to the meaning of this term in 
the works of Aristotle, for the propa- 
gation of which I have, I fear, some 
responsibility. In making it I was, it 
will be seen, following high authority, 
or at least proceeding in good company. 
But in fairness I must refrain from 
attributing the mistake to anyone other 
than myself. In any case it may be 
worth while to reconsider the question 
of its meaning. 

The conventional equivalents of the 
term current in translations were hoc 
aliquid, dies etwas, this somewhat. These 
were mere ‘transverbations,’ and did 
not necessarily commit their users to 
any distinct view of the meaning of the 
term or of the construction of its con- 
stituent words. Still they seemed to 
imply, and probably were intended by 
some of their users to imply, a view as 
to both. The whole phrase was held 
to signify what in scholastic language 
may be called the individuum vagum of 
the class of ‘somewhats ’—i.e. ‘this or 
that somewhat,’ ‘any somewhat.’ This 
implies that Aristotle recognised a class 
of zu’s or ‘somewhats,’ and that the 
tooe singled out a member, taken at 
random, of that class. In fact the 
phrase was construed as parallel 
to, and indeed as the generalised form 
of, such phrases as 0d¢ 0 avOpwros. 
The first objection of Professor Burnet 
(edition of Nic. Eth. p. 66 n.), who evi- 
dently so understood his predecessors 
(and I with him), was that in that case 
the definite article would have been 
required. ‘The Greek,’ he says, ‘ for 
“this somewhat” would be 70 ti rdée.’ 
I imagine he rather shrank from rode 
zo tt (which, if it occurred, could, I 
think, mean only ‘ this instance of tv’). 
If ro ti rode occurred in that order—I 
have never seen it—it would, I think, 
by parallelism with 6 tis dvOpwzos 
signify the individuy'n vagum of the 
class of réde’s (‘ any ihis’). 

The alternative equivalent which it 
was proposed to substitute was ‘a this’ 
or ‘any this.’ This would take the 
phrase as parallel to, and the general 
form of, such phrases as av@pwrrds tis, 
as signifying the indivi- 
duum vaguin of the class of this’s. On 


this view T0de is a sort of general noun 
or class-name, and tz is the indefinite 
article ‘a’ or ‘any’; so to construe the 
phrase is at least to keep within the 
ordinary rules of Greek grammar. The 
same interpretation was offered of 
towovde Tt, Where totovde was taken as 
the general adjective, of which Xeuvxor Te, 
KaXov are the specific instances. 

But I now see more clearly than I 
did the grave objections to this view. 
For (1) it imputes to Aristotle the 
doctrine that there is a class of this’s 
with the universal class-character of 
thisness (concrete individuality). I could 
understand this doctrine being attri- 
buted—I do not say correctly—to 
Hegel or Bradley or the Scotists, but 
to ascribe it to Aristotle even as latent 
in his mind appears to me an ana- 
chronism. (2) The meaning thus 
arrived at for the whole phrase tdde Te 
is not what it bears in the works of 
Aristotle. 

The two interpretations have this in 
common, that evther te or tode is a 
highly generalised class-name, and that 
the other word restricts it to a single 
instance of the class named, taken at 
random. Neither of these interpreta- 
tions is satisfactory. 

There remains, however, another pos- 
sibility of construing the term which I 
now believe to be the correct one—viz. 
that of taking both words as general. 
The Greek for ‘a this’ is simply tode, 
for ‘a somewhat’ simply Tode év 
certainly means ‘a (or ”) 
this-in-that,’ tode ‘anything 
which is both a this and a such-and- 
such.’ Similarly rode te would mean 
‘anything which is both a this and a 
somewhat,’ the two characterisations 
being co-ordinate. x is Tode te, if it 
is both (a) singular and so signifiable 
by ‘this’ and (b) possessed of a uni- 
versal nature, the name of which is an 
answer to the question ti éote in the 
category of ovcia; in other words x is 
a mpwrn ovcia. It is ‘a designated 
somewhat ’—a placed and dated speci- 
men of some definable and substantial 
nature or kind. 

J. A. SMITH. 


Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


1. Crown-head.—According to Serv. 
Aen. I. 276 (cf. 292) Romulus placed 
on a curule-stool at his side, ‘the head 
of Kemus,’ represented by a_ crown. 
An illustration of this act you will see in 
the picture of the Etruscan Tomba del 
Letto funebre at Corneto (Fig. 34 in 
the first volume of the new publication 
Fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptoteks Sam- 
linger, Copenhagen, 1920, where Dr. 
Fr. Poulsen has written a very interest- 
ing treatise on the sepulchral pictures 
of the Etruscan tomb): on a mighty 
lectus you see on the torus not two 
recumbent defuncts, but two green 
crowns, surmounted by the Etuscan 
(and Roman) pointed head-dress, the 
tutulus. On the right hand of the 
lectus you see two recumbent sympo- 
siasts and two slaves behind them, 
one bringing an egg—a_ decidedly 
sepulchral symbol—the other a bread 
in the uplifted hands. On the left 
hand a slave is playing the double 
flute before a table with bowls. We 
clearly see before us a feast in com- 
memoration of the defunct two relatives 
who accept the traditional sepulchral 
sacrifice. But a crown with a tutulus 
alone takes the place of the anima to be 
revered. The picture itself is dated to 
the fifth century B.c., but the editor 
was not aware of the interesting vestiges 
of this sepulchral custom which belongs 
to Roman political as well as religious 
tradition. Cf. Fest. p. 472, Lind.: 
‘struppi (from the Greek ortpddos, 
otpoduov ?), vocantur in pulvinaribus 
fasciculi, de verbenis facti, qui pro 
deorum capitibus ponuntur.’ Conse- 
quently we have to state that the 
Romans knew lectisternia, where the 
images of the gods were represented by 
these struppi only. And, secondly, we 
have the notice of Servius cited above 
(cf. my Opferritus, p. 74 f. and 
p. 157, where I cited Crooke, Folklore 
of Northern India, 1. 46: ‘In the Punjab, 
the headman of a village makes an offer- 
ing of money and a cocoanut to the flood- 
demon, when there is danger of flood : 
the cocoanut representing the head ofa 
human victim’). The ¢utulus, however, 
the Romans seem to have left out in 


their symbolic representation of the 
dead and of the gods. We may, 
perhaps, in this connexion recall what 
Clem. Alex. prety. II. p. 15, 3 Stahlin 
states about the mysteries of the 
Corybants and their introduction into 
Etruria: tov tpitov amoxrei- 
vavTes oUTOL THY TOD vEeKpod 
hownids Kal 
atéwavte dépovtes 
aotridos Tas Tob 
‘Odvurov. According to Clement, the 
two Corybants, or ‘ Kabeiro,’ just 
brought the basket, and with the 
basket the mysteries, to Etruria. In 
the mysteries the head might perhaps 
have been represented by a crown. 

2. The Public Festival Meals of the 
Romans.—The Roman Liberalia, the 
origin of which clearly goes back to 
very remote times, is a feast with many 
peculiar traits, one of which is the 
custom mentioned by Tertull. apol. 42 
(with Oehler’s note): non in publico 
Liberalibus discumbo, quod bestiarits su- 
premam ccenantibus mos est. I do not 
know of any other exact parallels to 
this public banqueting than Dion. Hal. 
ant. yom. II. 34, 2, where the triumph 
of Romulus over the Sabines is described 
in the following way: of & é« tijs 
TOAEwWS dua yuvarki TE 
kal Trap’ dupw Ta pépn THs 
TH TE vikn Kai THY 
dmacav évdeixvipevor piroppocvvnv. ws 
Kpatipol Te 
KeKpapmévols Kali Tpawélats Tpo- 
pis Tavtolas yepovaats, ai Tapa 
Tas THY 
Exevvto, iva tots 
Bovropévors 7. This really looks 
like a legendary reflex and an exag- 
gerated picture of the custom in ques- 
tion (cf. the festival of Anna Perenna 
two days before, and Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, 50 ff.). 

3. Mensam  evertere. — The sacred 
hearth was originally and until late 
times the religious centre of the family 
worship of Greeks and Romans, and the 
table in front of it (with the salt-cellar 
and the sacred salt-cake of the Romans) 
partook of the same religious character 
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(Fowler, Relig. Exper. 73) ; cf. e.g. Val. 
Max. IX. 2, 2, where the cruel Marius 
holds the head of M. Antonius in his 
hands: ‘laetis manibus inter epulas 
per summam animi ac verborum inso- 
lentiam aliquamdiu tenuit clarissimique 
et civis et oratoris sanguine contaminari 
mensae sacra passus est.” On the other 
hand, the overturning of the table was 
the sign of the utmost wrath (c.g. Sen. 
de iva I. 19, 4: ‘quid opus est mensam 
evertere? quid pocula adfligere,’ etc.). 
Now we all remember the Apollinic 
feast, the Stepterion (Septerion) at 
Delphi (e.g. Nilsson, Feste 151), ‘the 
imitation of the god’s fight with the 
dragon Python’ according to Plut. qu. 
gr. p. 293c: a hut (adds) is erected 
and set on fire by a Kdpos audiOarns, 
the holy table therein is overturned, and 
all those partaking of this holy drama 
run out of the doors of the sanctuary: 
they must not look behind themselves 
(Plut. def. or. p. 418a); cf. my note in 
Festskrift til A. Torp (Kristiania, 1913,82), 
where I was not able to adduce further 
parallels. Of course you have the 
mythic reflex of this ritual detail in the 
story of Zeus’ visit to the sons of 
the Arcadian Lycaon: Zeus overthrows 
the inhospitable table, strikes the sinners 
with his lightnings, and sets the house 
on fire (Apollod. III. 8,1; Hyg. f. 176, 
etc.); Weizsicker, in his article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, is decidedly wrong, 
when he affirms that the whole story 
was invented only to explain the local 
name Trapezus. A ritual fact must be 
the basis of the story. Just the same 
story was told of another similar 
occasion, viz. Thyestes’ meal according 
to Aesch. Ag. 1599: 
Evvdixws apa, ovtws Trav 
70 yévos. On the role of 
the table in sepulchral customs cf. ¢.g. 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus II. 301 f. 
(in Argentiére the table is placed on the 
tomb), and Sartori, Speisung der Toten, 
32, 39. Especially interesting is a 
notice on a prophylactic measure against 
conflagration, given by Wuttke %, § 618. 
You may be sure that you will be able 
to evacuate a burning house if you 
place the table legs up in the midst of 
the room, and then put acrucifix between 
the legs—we may suppose that the fire 
demon(s) cannot run past it. Just in 


the same way the dragon at Delphi may 
have been prevented from pursuing its 
enemies, the dragon, you may imagine, 
originally being burned in its hut. 

4. To catch the captives by the hair 
—t.e. the hair of the forchcad—was a 
very widespread custom to show that 
you were the absolute master of the 
prisoner. The archaeological proof of 
this custom you observe in the repre- 
sentation of Kairos or Bonus Eventus 
on different reliefs (cf. the article 
‘Kairos’ in Roscher’s Mythological 
Dictionary with illustrations and refer- 
ences); on a relief from Torino you 
distinctly observe the long locks depend- 
ing from his forehead and his temples, 
the back part of the head being left 
quite bald or shaved. We know the 
same usage from literature. In Hom. 
Il. XIX. gt ff. Zeus seizes the Ate by 
the haiy and throws her down from 
heaven; and more explicitly Philo- 
stratus, Afoll. of Tyana I. 37, com- 
ments on the custom as a Babylonian 
Tov Baciléws Taddkaxov Evyxataxei- 
Mevos TE Kal of TpaTTwD, 
Kal Hyov avTov of audi Thy 
ayovtat TpoTov of Bactréws 
SovXot. Of course it is very practical 
to seize one’s adversary, having a fine 
head of hair—not only women—by the 
locks. So Appian, d.c. IV. 17, tells 
us that the murderers of the triumvirs, 
sent to kill the tribune of the people 
Salvius, ran into the banquet where 
Salvius was sitting; the leading cen- 
turion ordered the other companions to 
keep quiet, tov Sarovier, as eiye, 
THS KOMNS UTEP THY 
dcov expnte (t.c. So much as 
he wanted for his purpose), 77” kepadiv 
amétewe. In just the same way we 
‘take time by the forelock,’ to hold it 
hard and fast and to improve the 
opportunity. This really very practical 
consideration accounts for the manner 
of dressing the hair named Ononis, 
Plut. Thes. 5: .. . Omws pn 
youv TOV TpLXOV aVTiAn LW Tois 
amexeipavto, the natural 
result being of course xouowrTes. 

To cut the hair is a very widespread 
vite de passage that may be interpreted 
in different ways (see Opferritus, p. 381). 
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In Rome the emancipated cut their 
hair, but already the Sumerians (cf. 
the ‘ Babylonian’ custom just men- 
tioned above) seem to have known the 
right of a father to cut the hair of his 
recalcitrant son, in order to show the 
son up as his slave (cf. Ed. Meyer, 
History of Ant. I. 2, 512). Even 
suppliants, as well as captives (on 
the Column of Trajan the Dacian 
women burn the hair of the captive 
Romans, S. Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, 
I. p. 342, 37) and the battle-horses of 
the defeated enemies (Plut. Nik. 27) 
had their hair cut, cf. Eur. Tr. 1026 
prop. ‘scalped’), and 
Ant. Lib. 11, § 5, gives us one more 
instance of the well-known custom of 
cutting the hair of the slaves. 

But to return to the hair-dressing of 
Kairos, from which we started, we have 
to be aware of different sorts of hair- 
dressing that did not belong to everyday 
life, and therefore do not seem to be 
noticed in the handbooks or encyclopae- 
dias. Artemid. I. 21 seems to imply the 
cutting of the hair on the right, respect- 
ing the left side of the head (in sick- 
ness ?), with which we again have to 
compare Val. Max. g, 3, ext. 4: Semi- 
ramis, when making her toilet, gets 
news of the revolt of the Babylonians— 
‘altera parte crinium adhuc soluta pro- 
tinus ad eam (Babylonem sc.) expug- 
nandam cucurrit nec prius decorem 
capillorum in ordinem quam totam 
urbem in potestatem suam redegit. 
Quocirca statua eius Babylone posita 
est illo habitu, quo ad ultionem exigendam 
celeritate praccipiti tetendit.’ The story 
was of course invented to explain the 
peculiar coiffure. 

5. The history of the glortole dates 
back to heathen times (cf. Strzy- 
gowski, Ovient oder Rom). Besides 
some gods (Apollo, Silvanus especially), 
the Roman emperors seem to have 
favoured this emblem as a symbol of 
their divinity and power. On Italian 
ground the tradition is very old and 
strong—compare the nimbus around 
the heads of Servius, Iulus, Lavinia, 
signifying their divine origin. A quite 
distinct nimbus you observe above the 
head of the infernal daemon in the 
picture of Tomba del Orco (Mon. d. 
Inst. IX). And in later times the 


wall-painters of Pompeii have decorated 
the head of Circe of Iris in the same 
way (Helbig, Wandgem. nr. 1329, cf. 
Zahn III, table 44, and A. B. Cook, 
Zeus I. 238). 

But the Greeks, too, very well knew 
the shining or burning hair—as well as 
the divine odour—as the distinctive 
feature of gods and heroes. For the 
divine odour you have to compare the 
smell streaming forth from the corpse 
of Alexander, Plut. Alex. 4, with Artemis 
in Eur. Hipp. 1391. And already in 
the J/. XVIII. 214 we hear of the fiery 
sheen on the head of Achilles, reap- 
pearing on the side of the Achaeans, a 
gift of Athene: aude of 
végdos Sia | ypvceor, 
éx & avtod baie prOya traudavowcar, 
etc. This feature of even this hero’s 
divine nature Philostratus (her. p. 319, 
Kayser) dates back to his boyhood, when 
he lived in Chiron’s cave: 
AKTiVa ATO TOD TpoTw- 
mov émeutev. In this connexion it 
does not make much difference whether 
the hair or the face is shining. In the 
like way the modern Greeks imagine 
the hair of Charos ‘ shining as the sun ’ 
(Passow, nr. 430), and a brilliant appli- 
cation of the same idea you recognise 
in Philostratus’ epp. 21, where the 
adored belle puts a crown of roses on 
her head: ti tiv oTe- 
pavots mupi; In the cults of the 
heroes you hear of the odour as well 
as the splendour of their appearance, 
Philostr. her. p. 290: K. dBp@ 8 
Bpve Kal avtod Tov 
petoT@pov Tov puptov, pardpav 
oppvy Trepl TO dupa Wemay, 
moreover, perhaps adduce a personal 
name as ’AAxkias (Dial. inschr. 
5313, 19, Eretria) and the like, s. Bechtel, 
Histor. Person. 407, on 
Tupls. 

Especially amongst the Romans this 
idea of a nimbus as the proper sign 
of gods and godchildren has been a 
favourite one. We remember the story 
of Marcius in Spain 212 B.c., first 
mentioned by the annalists (Peter, 
H.R.F. p. 248, fr. 23), Liv. XXV. 39, 11: 
etiam miracula addunt, flammam et con- 
tionanti fusam e capite sine ipsius sensu 
cum magno pavore circumstantium milt- 
tum (Val. Max. I. 6, 2). Then we have 
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to record a real nimbus in the story 
told by Vell. Pat. II. 59, 6 about 
Octavian as he returned to Rome by 
Brindisi after Caesar’s death : solts orbis 
super caput eius curvatus rotundatusque in 
colorem arcus, etc. (cf. Sen. n.g. I. 2, 1); 
and Herodian, I. 7, 5, shows that Com- 
modus once was the object of the same 
exaggerated worship: tocodrov é«Adp- 
Tew avT@ TL WS MEV 
Tiva OUpadviov THY 
auto. 

Finally, I want to add the account 
of Gregory, de glor. conf. 38, about 
the wonderful fire surrounding the head 
of a friar: guamguam coma in sublimi 
producta excreverat, non tamen flamma 
noxia erat capiti (cf. Diels’ Treatise on 
the Alcohol !). 

6. In the Zetischrift des deutschen 
Palistina-vereins, Vol. XXXI, G. Dal- 
man published two inscriptions from 
Christian times, written above the door- 
case: tovtw and munoor aU. 
The latter inscription, which Dalman 
correctly transcribes troinoov xé ov, the 
Hebrew scholar thinks ritselhaft, but 
the meaning is clear. The apotropaeic 
formula «ai ov is here filled out with 
the active woinaor, ‘the same to you,’ 
already correctly interpreted by Panofka 


DE 


In his communication to the last issue 
of the Classical Review, November- 
December, 1920, pp. 161 ff., inscribed 
‘De Nihilo,’ Professor Housman mis- 
takes in supposing that my observations 
in Hermathena XLII. pp. 54 f. were 
penned for his ‘guidance.’ Had in- 
struction been my object, I should have 
sought an apter pupil than a scholar 
who has taken over twenty years to 
learn that in Ovid the last syllable of 
nthil was normally short, and who is 
still unable to see that at ex Pont. II. 5, 
1r f.1 the removal of the corruption 


1 The sense of this couplet which the MSS. 
give thus— 
optastique breuem solui mihi Caesaris iram 
quod tamen optari si sciat ipse sinat, 


as a means of averting evil influences, 
cf. O. Jahn, Ber. der sichs. Ges. der Wiss., 
1855, 61. To the former inscription, 
written around a cross framed by a 
wheel, compare the formula ’Inaods 
Xpuoros vind (cf. e.g. Newton, Travels, 
etc., I. 212). 

For connexion with these formulas 
I want to draw the attention of students 
to the conduct of the maniac Caligula 
under thundery weather, Cass. Dio 
LIX. 28, 6 (p. 655, Boissen.): tats 
te Bportais pnyavas Tivos av Te- 
Bpovra kal tails dotparais 
Kal OTOTE KaTA- 
avTnKovTiler, 
éxdot@ TO TOD “‘Opnpov pw’ 
avaetp » éyw oe’ (=Il. XXIII. 
724). Here as elsewhere in Caligula's 
competition against the gods we catch 
a glimpse of the real basis for his 
crotchets. As in modern Italy the 
peasants fire shots against hailstorms, 
so this antique Salmoneus on the im- 
perial throne really tried to avert the 
strokes of lightning—the Masurian 
peasant still throws his stony axe 
against the door during thunderstorms 
(cf. Blinkenberg, The Thunder Weapon, 
ch. 4). 

S. EITREM. 


Kristianta. 


NIHILO NIL. 


salut produces no ‘dangerous’ or 
‘treasonable ambiguity.” My aim was 
other and humbler, to throw such light 
as I could on some perplexing diver- 
sities in the treatment of mthil and ntl 
in Latin poets, Ovid only one amongst 
the number. 

Professor Housman complains that 
in this matter of nihil he has had less 
than his due; and I am willing to make 
such amends as I can. Up to about 


may, if drew! soluc be read with me (or dreuz 
minut with Mr. E. H. Alton), be rendered as 
follows: ‘You prayed that Caesar’s anger 
against me might end—a prayer of which even 
he would not disapprove if he knew it.’ And 
in the couplet taken as a whole, as taken it 
should be, there is nothing in which even the 
nose of a de/ator could have detected treason. 


al 
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1916 he held,! in submission to Lach- 
mann, that Ovid did not use nihil at 
all, undeterred by the facts that in 48 
places it was attested by the manu- 
scripts and that in two (or three if 
Her. XIX. 170 be included) protected 
by the metre as well. Dagon now 
fallen, he has reverted to Heinsius, who 
read mhil with the manuscripts in all 
these places, and in Met. XIII. 266, 
Fasti 1. 445, and Ibis 284 against them. 
Professor Housman’s own contribution 
is this. Observing that in all the 
twenty-one places where the word (in 
the MSS. mzzhil in 18 instances, nil in 3) 
appears in the second half of the first 
foot of hexameter or pentameter it is 
followed by a vowel,? he drew the 
conclusion that ‘Ovid must have had a 
motive for saddling himself with this 
restriction ; but, if he meant the word 
for a monosyllable, he can have had 
none. His only imaginable motive was 
to procure a dactyl instead of a spondee 
for the first foot.’ On this I wrote: 
‘ By needlessly restricting his imagina- 
tion Mr. Housman has failed .. . to 
divine the significance of the poet’s 
behaviour, who was not pursuing a 
dactyl, but avoiding ail.’ I now see 
that, with Mr. Housman as adversary, 
this sentence, in its pregnant use of 
‘pursuing’ and its omission of a 
supererogatory qualification, contained 
‘dangerous ambiguities ’; and so, sacri- 
ficing point to perspicuity, I would 
amend it by reading ‘not so much 
endeavouring to procure a dactyl instead 
of a spondee as avoiding mil in the place 
of the verse in question.’ 

It is quite true that Ovid much 
preferred the dactyl to the spondee for 
the first place in his verse. In Met. 
XII, 503 lines out of 620 and in Tristia 
II, 472 out of 578, or in both together 


1 On this I wrote in Hermathena, Uc. ‘It 
is now twenty-seven years since I protested 
against that dictum’ (Lachmann’s), ‘as others 
had done before me. And it gratifies me to 
observe that Professor Housman’s attitude has 
passed from acceptance to doubt (C/ass. Quart. 
1916, p. 138) and from doubt to rejection (C/ass. 

2 He complains that I did not state this 
explicitly. It did not occur to me that where 
nihil gave a dactyl in the first foot a reader 
could imagine that the second foot began with 
a consonant. 


975 out of 1198, or something over 
81 per cent., so begin. This may be 
taken as the pull towards the dactyl. 
To estimate the pull against ni/ in the 
‘ fall’ of the foot I will take my statistics 
from the Tristia and the Epistles from 
Pontus. I find there that nil occurs 48 
times out of 50 in the ‘ rise’ and twice 
only in the ‘ fall.’ This is 96 per cent., 
and represents a stronger pull than the 
‘dactyl’s,’ and, in fact, one even strong 
enough (allowing for accident) to 
account for the whole 21 examples, if 
Ovid is to be restricted, as Mr. Housman 
would restrict him, to a single motive. 
But this is gratuitous, and the com- 
bination of the two pulls would be 
irresistible, 

So much for nihil and nil in the first 
foot, to which Professor Housman has 
expressly limited his declarations. J 
went further. Having regard to the 
30 instances where, as I wrote (l.c.), 
‘in the second, third, and fourth feet of 
hexameters the same word precedes a 
vowel, and where the MSS. or the best 
part of them (in one place, Met. XV. 165, 
about a half) favour the form #7hil,’ I 
formulated for the first time the rule 
that ‘21 may be used in the “rise” of a 
foot before both vowels and consonants, but 
in the “fall” before consonants only.’ On 
this Mr. Housman writes: ‘This 
opinion, as I mentioned in my paper,® 
was apparently held by Servius in the 
4th century... What Servius said on 
Aen. VI. 104 was that nihil is used before 
a vowel, and il before a consonant. 
But, not being a modern scholar, he 
may be liberally interpreted. ‘It was 
certainly held,’ he goes on, ‘by Heinsius 
inthe17th.’ Heinsius certainly observed 
the Ovidian practice, but he formulated 
norule. Lastly, he says, ‘I learnt it at 
school.’ Doubtless. But neither he 
nor any preceding scholar had said a 
word about the rise and the fall of the 
foot till after the publication of my 
paper in Hermathena. 

A word about the ‘ precariousness ’* 
of the manuscript witness. In the first 
foot of the verse, Mr. Housman, before 


3 What he had spoken of there was ‘the 
rule which Servius tried to formulate.’ The 
change in his phrasing is slight but instructive. 

4 This rickety regiment,’ ‘forty eight pre- 
carious examples’ (Mr. Housman). 
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he found salvation, was prepared to 
remove hil in 18 instances out of 21. 
In these he now holds that Ovid wrote 
what the manuscripts give. But the 
old Adam still persists and reminds him 
that once he held these instances to be 
corrupt. And so they are dubbed 
‘precarious.’ For this reason and since, 
in addition, his theory of the attractive 
dactyl cannot be applied without quali- 
fication to the instances of nihél outside 
the first foot, these too must be 
‘precarious.’ But impartial critics will 
see that manuscripts faithful in the 
first foot should not be suspected of 
unfaithfulness in the second, the third, 
and the fourth, unless tangible and 
independent evidence be produced for 
this suspicion, and that for this no such 
evidence has been produced by Professor 
Housman; who on the contrary rejects 
their reading in not one of the instances 
and argues for it in several. And they 
will conclude that here too the manu- 
scripts have been true to their original, 
and that their witness is not ‘precarious.’ 
And having thus concluded they will, if 
I mistake not, be disposed to accept an 
explanation which will fit every one of 
the instances and to agree with me that 
in his preference for nzhil in the fall of 
a foot Ovid was not so much pursuing 
a dactyl as avoiding wz. 

In a note Professor Housman imputes 
inconsistency to me on the ground that 
I have urged that in the MSS. of 
Phaedrus nihil is often a corruption of 
nil, when, as he says, I have left Ovid 
a safe distance behind me. There is 
nothing inconsistent here. The scribes 
of Ovid did not corrupt the word 
because their knowledge of the metre 
restrainedthem. The scribes of Phaed- 
rus were ignorant of the fabulist’s metre 
and could do as they pleased. Mr. 
Housman knew this as well as I do. 
But his immediate object was not to set 
out the truth, but to discredit a rival 
attempt to ascertain it. 

Professor Housman also discusses 
two passages of Juvenal (whom he 
remarks he has edited), in which either 


nthil or nil will scan, and where the 
MSS. are divided between them, and I 
found the grounds of his preference 
obscure. In XV. 88 the word ends the 
second foot preceding the main caesura, 
and an elision follows in the middle of 
the third. He tells us that in these 
circumstances Juvenal has more mono- 
syllables than disyllables (pyrrhics) in 
the proportion of 3 to 1, while in the 
absence of a such elision the ratio is 
only as 3 to 2. About this he may be 
right. But at VI. 58 the word comes 
after the main caesura, ending the third 
foot and preceding an elision in the 
fourth foot, and here Professor Hous- 
man takes another line of defence. He 
says that in these circumstances the 
ratio of monosyllables to pyrrhics is as 
7to 1. But he omits to show what are 
the total occurrences of monosyllables 
and pyrrhics in his author; and till this 
is done, the reasoning halts. For the 
number of occurrences in any given 
position in the verse must obviously 
bear some relation to the total number 
of their occurrences. I find that in 
Satire X. there are 456 long or 
‘lengthened’ monosyllables and 86 
disyllables with pyrrhic scansion, and 
the ratio here is over 5 to 1, not so very 
different from the ratio that we are 
considering. 

Professor Housman is a gladiator 
whose brilliant logomachy has in the 
past provided much entertainment for 
the readers of classical journals, and 
may be hoped to do so in the future. 
It is a pity then that he impairs the 
artistic effect of these exhibitions by 
heavy humour, as 

Has Dr. Postgate any news from the sick bed 
of our beloved sovereign lady Queen Anne? 


and laboured irony, as 


I gather that because he cannot divine it he 
thinks that I was contradicting myself, and as 
I am sure that this suspicion cannot be agree- 
able to him I will try to dispel it. 


J. P. PosTGATe. 


Cambs tdge. 
December, 1920. 
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ON THE WORD ‘ EDUCARE.’ 


Ir has been generally assumed that 
educare is a sort of doublet of educere, 
derived from the dic stem appearing in 
dux, as the other is from the dic stem 
of ducere. This derivation appears to 
be doubtful etymologically, and incon- 
sistent with the meaning and use of the 
word in Latin. 

It is no doubt possible enough that 
two cognate forms, déicare and dicere, 
should exist side by side, like dicare and 
dicere. But it is hardly credible that 
there should be no distinction of mean- 
ing between them. Nor is there other- 
wise any trace of the existence of a 
word dicare. It would be, to say the 
least, very singular if a verb e-ducare 
existed entirely by itself, without either 
the uncompounded ducare or any col- 
lateral compound. Such formations 
occur in groups, either where the simple 
verb exists (dicare: abdicare, dedicare, 
indicare, praedicare), or where it does 
not (aggregare, congregare, segregare). 
The one instance cited by Ducange of a 
mediaeval word ducare (=guidare vel 
nutrire) counts for nothing. 

But further, the original sense of 
educare is quite certain. It meant to 
feed a child, and is equivalent to nutrire. 
Usage makes this perfectly clear; but 
we have also the express and precise 
definition of Varro given by Nonius: 
‘educit obstetrix, educat nutrix, insti- 
tuit paedagogus, docet magister.’ Its 
Plautine usage fully confirms this mean- 
ing. Educata huius nutrimentis eloquentia, 
says Cicero, Oratory 42. The poets give 
the same testimony: so educat imber, 
Catullus Ixii. 11; so tractus uter plures 
lepores, utcr educet apros, Horace, Epist. I. 
XV. 22; so totidem quos educat Ufens, 
Virgil, Aen. X. 518. (Conington- 
Nettleship and Ladewig-Schafer-Deu- 
ticke are, I think, wrong here in sug- 
gesting that Sulmo and Ufens are the 
names of persons, not of places, and Mr. 
Page quite wrong in saying positively 
that they are.) Educare was a woman’s 
function, not a man’s. Even in its 
metaphorical extended meaning the 
verb is generally, if not always, attached 
to feminine substantives, as in Cicero, 
Rep. I. 8, ‘neque enim hac nos patria 
lege genuit aut educavit ut nulla quasi 
alimenta exspectaret a nobis,’ and de 


Oratore II. 356, ‘ars dicendi habet 
hanc vim ut ea quae sunt orta iam in 
nobis et procreata educet atque con- 
firmet.’ 

In view of these double considera- 
tions, I believe that educare is a verb 
formed from the verb édo. The root 
-d is found also as -éd ; the third person 
singular of ¢do is, with probability ap- 
proaching to certainty, ést, and not ¢st 
(see Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 456). 
It may be objected that the form to be 
expected from this origin would be 
edicare, not edzicare, like from 
mandere. I cannot cite any precise 
parallel. But there is a whole class 
of verbs in -icare so formed (fodicare 
from fodere, vellicare from vellere, etc.) 
which are exactly analogous except for 
the vowel being 7 and not 7%; and this 
difference may only mean, as _ with 
proximus and proxumus, optimus and 
optumus, a slight variation in customary 
pronunciation. 

There is a further interesting point to 
be noticed. Augustine, C.D. IV. xi. 34. 
mentions an Educa as the Latin god- 
dess of infant nutrition and expressly 
connects her with esca and hence with 
édo: ‘in diva Educa escam praebeat.’ 
This form of the name has been doubted. 
Varro ap. Non. 108, 15 gave it as 
Edusa, if we can rely on the MSS. of 
Nonius, all derived from one _ lost 
original. Elsewhere it appears as Edula 
or Edulia. Full particulars will be 
found in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Edusa— 
the form which is there, on grounds 
which do not seem very decisive, chosen 
as preferable. In any case, the name is 
undoubtedly connected with ¢do, as 
the sister-goddess Potina is with foto. 
There seems no sufficient reason to 
doubt the existence of Educa, even if 
there were variants of the name. 

But what were the vowel-quantities 
in Educa? There is no direct evidence. 
Through the kind offices of Professor 
Lindsay, I have ascertained from Mr. 
Vollmer that the material collected for 
the Thesaurus throws no fresh light on 
this point. It has generally been taken 
for granted, without much reflection, 
that the word is Ediica. It is just as 
likely (I think more so) that it is Ediica. 
Vollmer rightly observes that the words 
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aquiducus aud felliducus are not properly 
analogous: in them, as in the coupled 
goddesses Iterduca and Domiduca, the 
derivation from the -duc stem is certain, 
and the long vowel highly probable, 
though here also there is no direct 
proof. But Educa, like educare, stands 
by itself. The close relation between 
the two words, in view of their meaning, 
is certain; and the argument for the 


derivation of educare here proposed is, 
I think, thus materially strengthened. 

I submit it for consideration and 
criticism. Should it be confirmed, it 
might possibly put some check on the 
popular fallacy, so tediously and end- 
lessly reiterated by writers and speakers 
on educational matters, that ‘ education’ 
means drawing out what is in the pupil. 
But that is, perhaps, too much to hope. 

J. W. M. 


NOTES 


PYGMIES AND CRANES. 
Hite wep yEepavew ovpaved mpd, 
air’ oby yetuava kal buB8por, 
KrNayyn Tal ye wérovras "Qxeavoto podwy 
Homer, Iliad III. 3-6. 
ONCE some young men of the Chero- 
kee set out to see what was in the 
world, and travelled south until they 
came to a tribe of very little people 
called Tsundige/wi, with very queer- 
shaped bodies, hardly tall enough to 
reach up toa man’s knee, who had no 
houses, but lived in nests scooped in 
the sand and covered over with dried 
grass. The little fellows were so weak 
and puny that they could not fight at 
all, and were in constant terror from 
the wild geese and other birds that 
used to come in great flocks from the 
south to make war upon them. The 
travellers showed them how to make 
use of sticks for clubs, and the little 
men managed to drive them off. The 
Cherokees heard afterwards that for 
some time after their departure the little 
men successfully repulsed the attacks 
of birds, until a flock of sandhill cranes 
came. They were so tall that the little 
men couldn’t reach up to strike them 
on the neck, and so at last the cranes 
killed them all.—Mooney, Myths of the 
Cherokee, Nineteenth Annual Report of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
Pp. 325. W. R. HALvipay. 
Liverpool. 


IIAPA TIOAA AND EN TIOSIN. 


(Soph. Trach. 196, Eur. El. 641). 


In Trach. 196, for to yap roOobv 
éxaotos éxpabeiv OéXwv, read To Tapa 


768’ ov . Each person in the 
crowd pressed as close to the speaker 
as he could in his desire to get the 
news ‘hot from the wire. Cf. Piil. 
838 mapa moda (extemplo), Plato, Soph. 
242a Tapa petaBarov Kal 
xatw. Sophocles is fond of such ex- 
pressions as mpos Todi, Tapa 
(denoting res praesentes et instanies). 
Cf. O.T. 130 70 mpos (identical 
in meaning with ro tapa here), 
and Ant. 1327 tTav Even 
the genitive with rapa occurs some- 
times, to denote 7d quod praesens est, 
as well as the dative (Pind. P. 3. 60 
yvovra to map Todos). Cf. Hesych. 
Tapa Tapa Todas (ev0éws, 
éyyvOev), Eur. Alc. 739 tovv yap 
oictéov xaxov (where the connective is 
put after the phrase, as in Soph. Tr. 196), 
Hdt. 3. 79 ror év yivopevor, Plato, 
Theaet. 174a Ta adtod Kat 
Tapa Todas... TEepl THY Tapa Todas 
Kal Tov év SiaréyerOat, Rep. 
432d Pind. O. I. 118 wap 
moot, Luc. Bis Acc. 34 mpo toiv Trodotv, 
Nigr.7 émi tots év Xen. An. 4.6.9 
Ta mpo Pind. P. 8. 32 To év 
Toot pot tpaxov, Sext. Emp. 361, 
Polyb. 8. 11. 12. Finally, in Eur. El. 
641, read 6’ ev (for the 
impossible 

The scribe had written ro yap shortly 
before, and at the beginning of a verse 
(144). Moreover, the article with yap 
in this position occurs very often in 
Sophocles. Cf. 695, 714, El. 4, 528, 
O.T. 598, 671, 1082, O.C. 1617, At. 964. 
Add to these examples the occurrences 
of ri yap, & yap, Tot yap, ov yap, 4 yap, 
ei yap, and one sees how a scribe might 


mistake torap for toyap, especially as 
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the connective was delayed until the 
fifth syllable of the verse (it could come 
nowhere else in such a phrase as To 
maoa 7035a). Such phenomena are not 
rare. In Aesch. Cho. 224, for example, 
the interrogative 7@ carried 6€ along 
with it to the seventh syllable, and 
caused the scribe to write rade. Further- 
more, the tribrach, employed designedly 
by the poet to indicate the breathless 
haste of the speaker, was calculated to 
add to the copyist’s confusion. A little 
farther on we find an anapaest in the 
first foot in a similar situation (424). 
Sophocles is not very fond of resolution 
in the first foot of the trimeter. Ina 
rapid survey of the extant plays and 
fragments I have succeeded in find- 
ing barely seventy examples (excluding 
proper names). If we bar such words 
as TOTEpa, Ti ToTE, this number 
is reduced to sixty. Most of them occur 
in passages of haste and excitement. 
The Trachiniae does not show a single 
tribrach in the first foot (except To mapa 
and morepov, 342, 862). An anapaest 
occurs in 372 and 424. There are no 
dactyls. The Ajax contains only one 
example of resolution (besides 7rovepa, 
265, 460): ixérns (1172). The Ocdipus 
Ccloneus has only évoua (265, 306) and 
mazpita(850). Therearethreeanapaests: 
(481), VdaTwv (1599), 
(1327), and zodazov (1160). The Phil- 
octetes, on the other hand, has twenty- 
six examples—as many as in all the 
other extant plays together. But the 
capital fact is that seventeen of these 
occur between verses 740 and ggqQ, just 
where the suffering and emotion of 
Philoctetes cause him to speak with 
the same rapidity as the messenger in 
the Trachiniac. The next three appear 
quite close together (1003, 1018, 1054) 
in similar situations. The Antigone 
contains Gc1a, ayete, cadere. 
In the fragments I have found eight 
examples. 
J. E. Harry. 


Paris. 


AESCHYLUS AND THE HUNT- 
ING FIELD. 


THE passage in the first chorus of the 
Agamemnon (Ag. 110-50), where the 
elders describe the omen which marked 
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the sailing for Troy—the pregnant 
hare devoured with its unborn leverets 
by the twin eagles—is familiar enough ; 
and that Artemis, as ‘Our Lady of 
Wild Things,’ should be angered by 
this massacre of innocents, needs in 
itself no explanation. There is, how- 
ever, a remark in the Xenophontic 
Cynegeticus (5. 14) which makes it 
possible that Aeschylus’ audience, so 
many of whom must have themselves 
hunted the hare over the grey uplands 
of Attica, had a specially vivid associa- 
tion on this point. The author, Xeno- 
phon or another, after describing the 
fecundity of hares and the ease of track- 
ing the leverets owing to their stronger 
scent, adds: ‘ Accordingly, good sports- 
men let the very young ones go, in 
honour of the Goddess.’ 
Game-preserving taboos are no new 
thing in Polynesia: so utilitarian an 
end does not make their infringement 
less awful to the simple mind. The 
eagles, symbols of the Atridae, are then, 
I would suggest, not merely outraging 
Artemis in her general capacity of 
loving Mother of all things wild, but 
specially also as counterpart of the 
mediaeval St. Hubert. To kill hares 
may be cruel, yet Artemis sanctions the 
hunt: but to kill leverets! Even the 
shooting of foxes pales beside that 


religious enormity. 
F. L. Lucas. 
King’s College, 


Cambridge. 


PINDAR, NEM. III. 59-63. 


égpa .. . Tpotay . . . ddaddv Avkiwy . . 
Kal Ppvyav | .. . Kal éyxerpipos 
| 


xeipas, ppacl watad’, Srws 
kolpavos dmiow | olxade . Méuvwy pddor. 

So the MSS.; Professor Bury translates 
‘(Cheiron nourished for her a son most brave) ; 
to the end that he should . .. abide the 
battle-whoop of the Lycians and Phrygians, 
and having fought hand to hand with the Ethiop 
spearmen, should fx 27 his soul a firm purpose 
that their chieftain Memnon should never return 
again to his home.’ 

I do not feel, with Professor Bury, that 
xeipas is a solecism, as it 
appear well borne out by the passages he cites 
in his commentary ad loc. 

But the expression dpaci bras 
Mépvev podo. seems extremely clumsy as well 
as doubtful Greek, and érws moreover would 
appear to be an un-Pindaric conjunction in final 
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clauses. Modern translators do not help 
matters, I think, by insisting on the antithesis 
between xeipas and dpaci, for if a man’s ac/s are 
to be sharply opposed to his Purposes, the 
inevitable impression arises that the purposes 
remained unfulfilled—a reductio ad absurdum 
in this case. 

The difficulties of the passage might be 
disposed of if we write 


. . Kal éyxerpdpas | 
Kolpavos . . Méurwy 


‘that he might abide the Lycians’ war-who»p, 
fight hand to hand with the Ethiop spearmen, 
and smite them to the midriff; but that that 
other, their leader Memnon, might never return 
again to his home’—the 6 8 os clause being 
co-ordinated with the oppa clause above. 

Corruption might arise as follows : 

1. ma&ad’ for (uncials) ; 

2. The phrase ev gpaci ma€aé’? was then 
understood as recent translators understand it; 
hence, to make the following clause dependent 
and explanatory, 6 9 s was altered to éras ; 

3. To repair the construction of the sentence 
and also, perhaps, to avoid hiatus between the 
ends of the lines (cf Pyth. IV. 9, dyxopioad, 
mss. for ayxouioa, through similar considera- 
tions) émipiéa was altered to 

R. J. SHACKLE. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 


ON AETNA 597,8. 
nunc gloria uacca Myronis 
et iam illa manus; operum turbaeque morantur. 
Vacca Haupt, wina MSS. Munro 
objects with some truth that ‘ after 
Greek painting has been illustrated by 
three of its greatest masterpieces, it is 
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hardly in keeping that a uacca, however 
great its merits, should be the sole 
representative of Greek sculpture.’ 
Might he not have added with equal 
truth that it is hardly fair to oppose 
Myro alone to the three great painters ? 
Surely we want another sculptor. And 
when I look at the mutilated remains 
of the next line the name of Alcamenes 
flashes on my mind; when I enquire 
what was his ‘greatest masterpiece’ I 
learn that it was an Aphrodite; and 
I am irresistibly driven to restore for 
that heap of débris <nunce Venus> 
Alcamenus. 

Et tam may be a corruption of alcam, 
a marginal correction of illa manus ; 
a has been often corrupted into ¢ in 
the volcanic tradition of this poem, e.g. 
Ig, 20 (Munro, p. 30), but indeed to 
trouble about single letters in such a 
text is to strain at gnats; and et iam 
may have then occupied the first foot 
of the line and thrust out the original 
owner. 

We should also restore Myronos in 597, 
for the Latin and Greek terminations 
of the two genitives are not in harmony ; 
it is notorious how fond the author is 
of keeping the Greek forms in proper 
names; and so Martial has Myronos 
and Praxitelus together in 1V. 39. Vacca 
is now absolutely necessary. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 

University College, 

Gower St., London, W.C. 


REVIEWS 


THE BUDE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Lucréce, de la Nature. Texte établi et 
traduit par ALFRED ERnout, Pro- 
fesseur adjoint a |’ Université de Lille. 
Two vols. Pp. xxvii+2go. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘les Belles Lettres,’ 
1920 (Association Guillaume Budé). 
to francs each volume. 


SINCE imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
this new French series should be wel- 
comed even more heartily than the 
Italian Paravia series (described in 


the Classical Review of August-Sep- 
tember, 1918). 


Its orange covers (but 


of paper, not limp cloth), its apparatus 
criticus under the text, its preface on 
the MSS., are all in the style of the 
Oxford Classical Texts, though a new 
feature is the addition of a translation, 
side by side with the text. But an 
editor of Plautus, Martial, Isidore, and 
(prospectively) Terence in the Oxford 
series may be allowed to remind our 
friendly rivals in Italy and France that 
the Oxford Greek and Latin volumes 
derive their value from their editor’s 
patient work over the MSS. of each 
author. The Lille Professor makes 
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satisfactory excuse in his preface for not 
having seen the Mayence (Oblongus) 
and St. Bertin (Quadratus) transcripts 
at Leyden; and presumably this im- 
plies that his omission is not going to 
be followed by the other editors. 

Little new can be got from the 
threshing of old straw and when the 
readers of the Classical Review have 
been told that the translation is cul- 
tured, the text scholarly and the pre- 
face on the MSS. clear, the reviewer 
has nothing more to say, unless he finds 
opportunity of trotting out some pet 
hobby. My hobby at present is ‘ Ueber- 
licferungsgeschichte.’ 

Professor Ernout seems unfair to 
Lachmann’s ‘ fameuse reconstruction de 
Yarchétype, qui pendant tout le dix-neu- 
vieme siécle fut un article de foi en ma- 
ticre philologique.’ He is right in claim- 
ing that Chatelain in the prefaces to the 
Sizthoff reproductions has demolished 
much of Lachmann’s argument, and 
he might have added that Clark’s 
Descent of Manuscripts has taught 
us sounder inferences from lacunae. 
But Lachmann was a pioneer. His 
discoveries, whose importance was re- 
cognised by the great Cambridge 
Latinist, led the way to Traube’s science 
of ‘ Ueberlieferungsgeschichte’; and who 
can say what may not be possible for 
future editors when Traube’s precepts 
have been followed out? It is a de- 
bateable point whether Mr. Dull Dog 
who has mastered the practice of 
medieval scribes, or Mr. Nimble Wit 
who cannot read a MS., is likelier to 
emend a text. I would bet on Dull 
Dog, for the tenth and eleventh-century 
scribes were dull enough, but their 
familiarity with scribal error made them 
very fair emendators. But, not to in- 
sist on this, are we not all agreed that 
the best results will come when Nimble 
Wit acquires Dull Dog’s knowledge ? 
Why, then, do our heaven-illumined 
scholars not study Palaeography ? Are 
they afraid that the work will make their 
wits dull? Hard work need not have 
this effect. No harder spade-work has 
been done by any editor than by the 
editor of Manilius. Do the Lines to a 
Mercenary Army suggest that dulness 
has invaded the author of A Shropshire 
Lad? 


Their aversion probably has the same 
reason as the boy’s aversion to a study 
of the alphabet. It is worth while 
going through so much to learn so 
little? Well, if they would read 
Traube’s writings (now collected in 
one volume, Kleine Schriften, Munich, 
191g), they would be convinced that it 
was. Let me give an example. Our 
traditional text of Catullus is taken from 
Renaissance transcriptions of a_ lost 
Verona minuscule MS. These trans- 
scriptions followed the usual rule: 
Divinare oportet non legere ‘re-cast as 
you write,’ ‘make your transcript not 
an apograph, but an edition.’ What 
was the Verona exemplar like? Was it 
written in that clear minuscule of the 
Caroline type which we call the ‘ Paci- 
fico minuscule’ and of which photo- 
graphy are easily accessible? If written 
when Pacifico presided over the 
scriptorium, it probably was. There 
would not be much room for error in 
transcription of these beautiful rounded 
letters. But suppose it to have been 
earlier than Pacifico, in one or other of 
the half-cursive hand which are so 
hard to read, a hand like that of 
Verona 33, or like that of Verona 40, or 
of Verona 62. Will our native common- 
sense allow even the most bigoted of 
the ‘ old gang’ to deny that an editor of 
Catullus might get a useful clue from 
a study of all the types of Verona 
minuscule ? 

To return to the Budé Series. When 
I recollect how my own respect for the 
pages of conjectural emendations in our 
classical journals was shattered when I 
had to edit Plautus and Martial and 
found that not one in a hundred of 
these random suggestions could be 
mentioned by a self-respecting editor, 
I have strong hopes from the new 
French and Italian series. In France 
and Italy will be raised the same pro- 
test as in England against the absorp- 
tion of all that space in classical 
journals by the haphazard, ‘ feet-on-the- 
hob’ type of conjectural emendation. 
May Holland soon start a series too! 
For it has been truly said that ‘the 
pages filled with dogmatic (and eristic) 
divination can provide illumination in 
the literal sense only, not the meta- 
phorical.’ W. M. Linpsay. 
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PRIMITIVE TIME RECKONING. 


By MARTIN 


Primitive Time Reckoning. 
Humphrey 


P. Nitsson. London: 

Milford, etc. 

Tus book certainly has long been 
wanted. It is true, it deals with a wide 
field and only at certain points touches 
the classics, but nevertheless it throws 
light indirectly on such writers as 
Hesiod and on many things which 
puzzle the ordinary reader: directly, 
the author deals with the Greek calen- 
dar and the intercalary month. For our 
purpose, a fuller treatment of Greek 
and* Roman problems, with illustra- 
tions, would have been preferable; but 
the author preferred to take his subject 
the other way. He ranges all over the 
earth, and gives exact references for 
everything important: his only serious 
fault is, that the index is wholly inade- 
quate, consisting of three pages when 
it ought to be thirty. 

The reader will be astonished, as well 
as amused, by the variety of ways in 
which the time of day may _ be 
measured, some very artificial. Africa 
is especially rich in these; and the 
unique BovAutovde may be illustrated 
from Sumatra, where 10 a.m. is ‘the 
loosening of the ploughing gear,’ and, 
from the Malays, ‘when the plough 
rests,’ although Homer clearly refers 
to a somewhat later hour, midday or 
thereabouts. So in Borneo: ‘when the 
buffalo is sent to pasture,’ ‘when the 
buffalo is brought back from pasture,’ 
and 4 p.m. ‘home-coming from work 
in the fields.’ For similar reasons, the 
author regards as the 
‘milking-time.’ Hesiod’s maxims of 
the seasons are also illustrated; most 


of such titles come from the changes of 
climate or the acts that accompany 
such changes. There is even an 
instance of time counted forwards and 
backwards in Iceland, reminding us of 
one method of counting the Greek days 
of the month. 

With the year, we find many strange 
oddities. Years of less than twelve 
months are not uncommon; it is not 
mentioned, however, that the Romans 
must have had such a year originally. 
There is confusion and overlapping of 
various countings, by the moon, by 
seasons, by the stars. Names of the 
months are of great variety, and some 
are taken from the chief work of the 
month (as now in parts of Greece). No 
explanation is attempted of the reason 
why Romans preferred so awkward a 
system as they had, or of the word 
AveaBas, which I, like Mr. Platt, 
believe to mean a month (compare 
Dion Chrysostom, Or. VII. 84 avrod 
Tov pnvos). On p. 168 will be seen a 
very careful piece of reasoning, typical 
of the author’s method, to prove that the 
Greek month was originally divided 
into two, not three parts: in poy 
totdpevos or av&duevos, and Pbiver, 
piv clearly means ‘moon,’ but in pay 
pecov it means month as clearly, the last 
being therefore later than the first two. 

Besides the general considerations as 
to the basis of Greek chronology, there 
are a large number of classical passages 
which are discussed on one page or 
another; but the reader will have to 
find them for himself, since they are 
not in the index. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE AND LES ‘MAISONS SACREES’ 
DE DELOS. 


The Delphic Oracle: its Early History, 
Influence, and Fall. By T. DEMPSEY. 
With a Prefatory Note by R. S. Con- 
way. One vol. Octavo. Pp. xxiv+ 
200. Oxford: Blackwell,1918. 6s. net. 

Les ‘ Maisons Sacrées’ de Delos: au Temps 
del’Indépendance de l’Ile. Par SYLVAIN 
MoLiniER. One vol. Octavo. Pp. 

Paris: Alcan, 


108. Three plates. 
1914. Fr. 5. 


Mr. Dempsey and M. Sylvain Mo- 
linier offer us pictures of Apollo taken 
from two separate angles. Molinier 
has provided us with a useful study of 
the work done by the Hieropoioi of 
Delos in letting the houses and lands 
which belonged to the god, and in 
receiving the rents therefrom; in fact 
we are reminded of our own Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. The details of 
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the tenancy of the Delians during their 
century and a half of freedom (B.c. 315- 
165) furnish an addition not without 
importance to our knowledge of Greek 
private law. After the impassioned 
pages of many writers on Greek religion, 
it is, I confess, a relief to remind one- 
self sometimes that, in addition to the 
hierophants, there were also persons 
living under the shadow of the temples 
to whom, as to us in our less exalted 
moments, the commonplace relation of 
landlord and tenant meant something. 
It is the business of the historian of 
religion to strike a balance between 
Martha and Mary, between the eco- 
nomic and spiritual sides of the religious 
life. And the Hieropoioi of Delos, to 
whom Sylvain introduces us, furnish 
an illuminating parallel to the more 
obscure Hosioi of Delphi, who also, I 
think, were engaged in daily business. 
Dempsey, in an appendix to his 
scholarly and welcome history, inquires 
who the Hosioi of Delphi were. Help 
indeed is not lacking to the curious. 
They were—so we are variously told— 
‘the remnant of an anterior priesthood 
analogous to the Selloi of Dodona,’ or 
‘they preserved at Delphi the archaic 
cult of Prometheus,’ or, as the author 
is inclined to believe, they were Diony- 
siac. They may have been any, or all, 
or none of these. But I suspect that 
with these important but indeterminate 
functions, they, like their confréres of 
Delos, combined a care for the material 
possessions of the god, as distinct from 
the victims or other offerings with which 
the priests were concerned. For déovos 
is used so to speak with less religious 
emphasis than ‘epos, and passes almost 
into the sense of ‘profane.’ In their 
hereditary character the Hosioi at 
Delphi closely resembled the Levites 
after the return of the Jews from exile. 
It is indeed perplexing to find the 
respectable rent-collectors of Delphi 
transformed into shadowy half-divine 
figures. Let us put ourselves, if the 
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effort is really needed, into the temper 
of the Philistine bourgeoisie, who, in 
Greece as elsewhere, constituted the 
bulk of the comfortable class. At any 
rate we shall sympathise with the 
material background upon which the 
Greek temple, for all its spiritual appeal, 
so ifirmly rested. And even if we are 
not sufficiently enlightened, with Herr 
Marx and the writers on Tithes, to 
deduce all religion from temple finances, 
we shall perhaps understand better how 
the average pilgrim to Delphi had his 
attention first caught by his lodging, 
perhaps in one of the sacred houses, 
and then by the material glories of the 
temple and its votive ornaments. 

Mr. Dempsey, who, I gather, is 
neither a Marxian nor any other highly 
improved modern, but simply a careful 
student, deduces the wholesome influ- 
ence of the oracle upon colonisation 
and law-giving and morals not from 
material causes, but from a certain 
sincerity and wisdom on the part of the 
oracle itself. This very sincerity and 
wisdom gained from the management 
of the temple finances. A care for the 
preservation of the sacred precincts is 
really not inconsistent with something 
higher. And after reading this little 
history, we are left wondering whether 
after all some inspiration from the 
inmost court of heaven came directly, 
and not through any archaeological 
tradition, to the solemn temple under 
the ‘ brother’ peaks. Socrates thought 
so: a fact which is of more importance 
for the history of Greek religion than 
some of the folklore analogies which at 
present are exalted out of all propor- 
tion. And Mr. Dempsey furnishes those 
who would reconstruct the pilgrim spirit 
and accompany Chairephon to the 
shrine with what, at the risk of being 
called a pro-German, I will describe as 
an excellent Baedeker. 


FRANK GRANGER. 


University College, 
Nottingham. 
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GREEK TRAGEDY. 


By GILBERT Nor- 
1 vol. Pp. vi+394. 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 


Greek Tragedy. 
woop, M.A. 
83" 53”. 
1920. 


THIs agreeable and attractively printed 
volume is a handbook of a sort likely 
to be of great use to beginners, but 
deserving of study by riper scholars 
also. Its modest size alone would show 
that it is not an attempt to displace 
Haigh’s well-known treatises; but a 
work by the author of The Riddle of the 
Bacchae is at least not likely to be dull, 
or a mere rehash of other men’s ideas. 
The six chapters discuss ‘ The Literary 
History of Greek Tragedy,’ with an 
account, sane but far too short, of the 
problem of its origin; ‘The Greek 
Theatre and the Production of Plays’; 
the works of the three great tragedians ; 
and finally ‘Metre and Rhythm in 
Greek Tragedy.’ The last is an ele- 
mentary chapter, with many virtues of 
clear and simple treatment; one mis- 
print, for p. 328; perhaps 
a little too much of the theories of 
J. H. H. Schmidt; and one statement 
with which we wholly disagree, namely 
that ictus is stress-accent (p. 347). We 
would like to see, first of all, some sort 
of proof that stress-accent existed in 
classical Greek. 

We like best the chapters of literary 
criticism and interpretation. Here, as 
might be expected from an admirer of 
Verrall, we have insistence on the 
dramatic worth, the good and bad 
points of the technique, the insight 
shown into human motives, and the 
sheer poetic beauty of the work of the 
three masters, with many illuminating 
parallels with modern drama. We like, 
to mention one or two points out of 
many, the comparison of Admetos to 
Thorvald Helmer in A Doll’s House 
(p. 189), and indeed the whole discus- 
sion of the play; the analysis of the 
characters of Alas and Antigone in the 
chapter on Sophokles ; and the remarks 
on the Prometheus, p. 97. We also dis- 
agree with much in these chapters; 
but we acquit them of that worst of 
blunders, failure to interest the reader 
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and to make him realise that he is 
being introduced to great and fascina- 
ting works. That the classical authors 
were real and alive in their own day, 
and still live in ours, and are not dead 
and fossilised relics of a past wholly 
gone from us, is a lesson no longer 
new, but each generation of students 
needs to be taught it afresh, and from 
this book we hope many of them will 
learn it. 

We pass now to some minor points 
in which we think the author demon- 
strably wrong. It is odd to find (p. 49) 
the impossible derivation of Anvaca from 
Ajvos put forward once again; p. 35, 
Professor Norwood and the printer 
between them, by dint of writing diph- 
thongs in a ligature, have disguised 
Aerope under the strange form Erope ; 
p. 309, it is not quite true that we owe 
the preservation of eipovow On 
kaxai to St. Paul, for 
though most of the writers who quote 
it are Christian, Diodorus Siculus had 
used it a century before any of the 
Epistles were written (XVI. 54, 4, Tat: 
Tovnpais opuiriars SvépOerpe Ta HON 
av0perev) ; and in any case the claims 
of Menander to the verse ought to be 
considered; p. 46, a passage of the 
Poetics is used without any hint that 
Susemihl bracketed it and that the 
Arabic version does not contain it; 
312, TpayiKwTaTos THY is torn 
from its context in the conventional 
manner, unworthily of Professor Nor- 
wood’s more scientific treatment of 
Aristotle; p. 99 and elsewhere, we wish 
he would not write Clytaemnestra 
against the evidence of M and of early 
Latin; p. 7, we doubt the statement 
that the Thanatos of Alc. was bor- 
rowed sword and all from Phrynichos ; 
were not both poets drawing upon 
popular belief ? 

We feel equally sure that Professor 
Norwood is wrong in his adoption of 
certain hypotheses of Verrall. He is 
inclined, for instance, to agree with his 
famous theory of the Agamemnon; but 
it has been more than once pointed out 
that the cardinal assumption on which 
that hypothesis rests, namely that the 
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action lasts only a day, is put out of 
court by Aeschylus himself, who plainly 
tells us that it lasts several months. 
Troy falls in November, according to 
827, where Verrall himself (note ad loc. 
and appendix P of his edition) sees 
that date, not hour, is meant by the 
reference to the Pleiads; but the Herald 
enters about July 1, on the ‘tenth day 
of the (Athenian) year,’ 504, by the 
only reasonable interpretation of dexat@ 
Erovs. The theory of private 
performances of tragedies also seems to 
us to ignore the sacred character of the 
dramas. <A tragedy was as much a 
religious ceremony as High Mass; and 
we doubt if the populace who showed 
such fanatical resentment at the vagaries 
of Alkibiades and even made trouble 
for the orthodox Aeschylus would have 
taken quietly the degradation of the 
ancient mimetic rites of Dionysos to 
subserve the pleasure of their intellec- 
tuals. The difficulties which such a 
theory may rid us of (p. 196) are trifles 
to the prodigious difficulty that we have 
no record of any heresy-hunt on a grand 
scale, with Euripides for the quarry. 
On the deus ex machina the last word 
will perhaps never be said. Professor 
Norwood talks better sense than most 
of the commentators we have seen, 
p. 313 ff.; but we doubt if he ade- 
quately recognises how much Euripides 
was bound by his very love for truth 
to use some such device in not a few 
situations. ‘Here,’ he says in effect, 
‘are certain people who, if they acted 
as the story says, must in any ordinary 
sequence of events have landed them- 
selves in fatal positions. But their 
adventures were not fatal to them, for 
there are peop!te living to-day who 
trace their descent from many of them 
through marriages contracted after 
these adventures were over. So there 
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The Library of Photius. Vol. 1. Octavo. 
One vol. Pp. 243. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1920. Price Ios. 


IT says something for the breadth of 
view of the S.P.C.K. that it includes in 


must have happened something very 
strange and abnormal indeed. What 
that was I have no idea; it was cer- 
tainly as odd as any of the miracles 
pious people relate of the gods.’ And 
as an act of a god he accordingly 
represehts it. 

We omit many other points of agree- 
ment and disagreement, and conclude 
by noticing that the vexed question of 
stage or no stage is treated judiciously, 
pp. 53 ff. It might be added that on 
the one hand the Harvard performances 
show an arrangement of actors and 
chorus on the same level to be per- 
fectly satisfactory, and on the other, 
Equit. 145 ff. seem to call for an ascent 
first from the agora to the bema—.e. 
as we would suppose it staged, from 
the orchestra to the logeion—and then 
on to something higher (169, aAWV 
tovreov Todi). From 
the bema a tall man to-day can just 
see ‘the islands all about,’ or at least 
Salamis. Would not the audience re- 
cognise that Agorakritos’ head was now 
level with the top of the Pnyx, and see 
in his chopping-block a means of looking 
over the city wall? And if so, would 
Aristophanes introduce such a situation 
unless the theatre provided him with 
something to represent the first part of 
the climb—i.e., as we think, a platform 
or raised stage of some kind ? 

We hope that in future editions the 
author will be a little more generous 
with his footnotes. At present several 
statements on minor points are pre- 
sented in a way which would lead a 
learner to take them for undoubted 
facts, instead of the deductions, how- 
ever correct, of modern writers. 


H. J. Rose. 
University College, 
Aberystwyth. 


OF PHOTIUS. 


its ‘Translations of Christian Litera- 
ture’ the Myriobiblon of Photius. 
Though its contents are nearly half 
homiletic, we do not usually regard 
the Bibliotheca as particularly Christian, 
and Photius’ Amphilochia and Letters, 
to say nothing of the specifically theo- 
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logical works, are more devotional. 
Certainly Photius was manysided. As 
a philologer who excommunicated a 
reigning Pope he is the head of our 
profession ; as a Churchman interested 
in teaching children (if we are to believe 
what he says) he resembles the prelates 
of the sixteenth century; in his collec- 
tion of books and his epitomisation of 
them he is alone.? 

The Bibliotheca, which with his Lexi- 
con and some discussions in the A mphi- 
lochia constitutes his claim on the 
philologer’s attention, is valuable as 
evidence of the survival in the ninth 
century of profane, historical, and eccle- 
siastical literature. When the dark 
ages were over, of the abundance that 
Stephanus and Stobaeus had _ before 
them this basketful of fragments re- 
mained. As we eye the entries, Julius 
Africanus’ xeoroi, Arrian’s Bithyniaca, 
Ctesias’ Persica in twenty-three books 
and Indica in one, Arrian’s ta peta 
"AréEavdpov, Phlegon’s 
avaypagy, Amyntianus’ Biot 
Antonius Diogenes’ ta tmép 
Theopompus Libb. LIII. (of which he 
analyses only one), and the fuller sur- 
vivals of Dion. Hal., Diod. Sic., Dio 
Cass., Appian, movetur saliva; and the 
Metamorphoses of Lucius of Patrae, 


1 He has been fortunate in his tradition. 
The Szb/iotheca is extant in the admirable MS. 
Ven. 450, written within a hundred years after 
his death (two facsimiles are given by E. Martini, 
Textgeschichte der Bibliothek des Patriarchen 
Photios, Abh. sachs. Gesellsch. 1911) ; the MS., 
also of the tenth century, from which Bishop 
Mountagu printed in 1651 the first collection of 
the letters, is one of the treasures of the Bodleian, 
Barocci 217; the Zesicon is contained in the 
Gale MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge, written 
early in the eleventh century (not ‘about 1200’ 
as Porson said, followed by everyone, except 
Dr. James, down to Naber, Reitzenstein and 
Schmid). On the other hand, the gap at the 
beginning . . @vupor) is partly 


supplied by a Berlin MS. No. 22 of s. XI.-XII. 
according to Reitzenstein, its discoverer, but of 
s. XIII. according to his facsimile. 


were perhaps worth the rest. The 
Bibliotheca is also valuable as telling us 
in what the culture of the Byzantine 
renaissance consisted. We take for 
granted the major classical writers 
which still survive (and which never 
ceased to be included in ordinary school 
teaching) and find that doctrinal the- 
ology predominates ; next comes eccle- 
siastical history (out of forty-seven 
historians twenty-one are lost, and the 
epitomes of Olympiodorus and Philo- 
storgius are very valuable); and next 
secondary history, doxographi, etc., 
usually of the first and second cen- 
turies p.c. The Byzantine public had 
an appetite for these anecdotists, and 
the information we also can glean from 
Pamphila, Conon, Memnon, Ptolemaeus- 
Hephaestion, Cephalion, is far from un- 
important. We note the absence of 
poetry, a characteristic of Arethas’ col- 
lections also. Further, in the third 
place, the Bibliotheca preserves a certain 
number of epitomes of lost authors. 
Of these Ctesias is probably the clou ; 
and we may add to those just noticed 
Proclus’ Chrestomathia. Further Pho- 
tius’ criticisms and renseignments, which 
he adds to some of his epitomes, be 
they original or not, are remarkable, 
and better on analysis than the scholia 
which Arethas compiled and added to 
his splendid series of prose writers. 

Mr. Freese has undertaken to trans- 
late this collection, and has completed 
one out of five volumes; the sixth, which 
will interest profane readers most, will 
give an account of Photius himself. 
Notes are appended, some elementary 
(we are told what a peltast is, an oekist, 
and surprising etymologies are suggested 
for aborigines); most contain abstruse 
and very varied information. The client 
of the S.P.C.K. who reads these five 
volumes will emerge a_ well-informed 


man. 
T. W. ALLEN. 
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UN DECRET ATHENIEN. 


Un décret athénten relatif aux combattants 
de Phylé (Extrait des Mémotres de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Tome XLII). By P. 
Foucart. Pp. 35. Paris: Impri- 
merie Nationale (C. Klincksieck, 
Libraire), 1920. 2 fr. 50+75 per 
cent. 


Amonc the epigraphical sources for 
Athenian history which have been pre- 
served for us by a capricious fortune, 
not the least interesting is a fragment 
of a decree discovered on the Acropolis 
in 1884, and published first by E. Zie- 
barth nearly fourteen years later (A th. 
Mitt. XXIII. 27 ff.), and two years there- 
after in a revised form by H. von 
Prott (7b. XXV. 34 ff.). The textus 
veceptus of this decree is that contained 
in I.G. II. et III. (editio minor), to, 
which reproduces von Prott’s restora- 
tion with two modifications due to the 
criticism of A. Korte (Ath. Mitt. XXV. 
392 ff.). 

It is to this fragment that M. Foucart 
returns in the monograph before us, 
and his attempt to arrive at a more 
satisfactory restoration and interpreta- 
tion affords fresh proof of that accuracy 
of observation, that mastery of Greek 
history in general and of the epigra- 
phical sources in particular, that sane 
and penetrating criticism, that lucidity 
of expression, which have secured for 
the author an unchallenged place in 
the front rank of epigraphists. It does 
more than this: it supplies us with a 
version of this piece of historical evi- 
dence which, whatever doubts may still 
linger regarding this or that word, 
gives us in all probability an accurate 
rendering of its true purport. Phrase 
by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
M. Foucart reconstructs the original 
upon the threefold foundation of the 
extant letters, the more or less stereo- 
typed formulae of the Attic epigraphical 
language, and the historical facts and 
probabilities. He agrees with Ziebarth 
and K6rte in restoring in line 2 
[Eevaiverlos jpxe, thus attributing the 
decree to the year 401-0 3.Cc., and 
emphatically rejects, with Korte, the 


proposal of Ziebarth and von Prott to 
see in it the famous decree of Archinus 
quoted by Aeschines (III. 187 ff.). 
According to his interpretation, its 
effect was to grant citizenship to those 
metics who either came down from 
Phyle with the returning democrats or 
took up arms in their support upon 
their arrival at the Peiraeus, and to 
bestow the rights of icoréXeva on those 
metics and foreigners who had taken 
part in the battle cf Munychia or had 
fought against the oligarchy until the 
conclusion of the convention (SsaAXAayai) 
which terminated the struggle. 

After a brief discussion of the list, 
engraved upon the reverse of the slab, 
which gives the names and professions 
of those who under the terms of this 
decree acquired Athenian citizenship— 
a list which, it is argued, contained at 
least 300 names and probably a much 
larger number—M. Foucart rapidly 
reviews the history of Athens from 
403 to 395 B.C., pointing out the 
wretched condition of timorous vassal- 
age to which the Athenians were re- 
duced by the Spartan hegemony until 
the liberation brought about by the 
Corinthian War and Conon’s victory 
at Cnidus. In this connexion he sug- 
gests a very interesting interpretation 
of the episode of Demaenetus, recently 
brought to light by the WHellenica 
Oxyrhynchia (1.-IT1.). 

Excellent as the work is, it is not, 
however, wholly free from blemish. 
For example, M. Foucart’s words on 
p- 12 unintentionally leave the im- 
pression that the word 7 in |. 4 and the 
phrase ’AOnvaiors eivat avtois 
in 1. 5 are his own restorations; in 
reality they appear in Ziebarth’s 
original transcription of the decree. 
On p. 29 xapuc[rw@Ans is an error for 
Kapuc(r@Ans) and for 
represented in the 
original by EAAIOI’. That M. Foucart 
does not mention Nachmanson’s edition 
of the inscription (Hist. att. Inschriften, 
23) might be accounted for by the 
war, though Nachmanson’s useful little 
collection appeared in 1913; more sur- 
prising is his failure to allude to Hicks 
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and Hill’s Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
where the decree figures as No. 80, 
and the similar silence preserved re- 
garding its occurrence in Michel’s 
Recueil (No. 1442) and in the third 
edition of Dittenberger’s Sylloge (No. 
120), to which he refers only in con- 
nexion with another inscription (p. 16, 
note). Still more strange, however, 
is the absence of any reference to the 
discussion of the decree by P. Cloché 
on p. 459 ff. of his work La restauration 
démocratique a Athénes en 403 avant J.C., 
published at Paris in 1g15, and to the 
same scholar’s long and suggestive 
study entitled Le decret de 401-0 en 
Vhonneur des météques vevenus de Phyle, 
which appeared during the first half of 
191g in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
XXX. 384-408. Further, had M. Foucart 
consulted the above-cited works of 
Hicks and Hill and of Nachmanson, 


he would have modified his footnote 
on p. 16, for he would have found that 
his proposed restoration of J.G. II. 5.18 
has been accepted in both of them 
(Hicks- Hill, No. 81; Nachmanson, 
No. 22).} 

But these are minor flaws, which 
hardly impair the value of the work. 
The main point to be emphasised 
is rather this, that M. Foucart has 
succeeded in coming much closer than 
any ot his predecessors to the real 
meaning of the decree, and has pro- 
vided us with what is practically a new 
and valuable source for a significant 
episode in Athenian history at the close 
of the fifth century B.c. 

M. N. Top. 


1 Why does M. Foucart adhere to the super- 
seded notation Corpus inscr. attic. 1V.n. 18? 
Even so, the reference should have read IV. 2, 
n.1 


VORSTUDIEN ZU EINER GESCHICHTE DER ATTISCHEN 
SAKRALGESETZGEBUNG I. 


Vorstudien zu einer Geschichte der At- 
tischen Sakralgesetzgebung I. Die 
Exegeten und Delphi von AxEL W. 
Persson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; 
Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1918. 


THE author, a pupil of Professor M. P. 
Nilsson, announces in his Foreword 
that this treatise is meant as the first of 
some introductory studies to the history 
of Grecian sacred legislation. His 
second study will treat of dovnia. 

In the course of his Introduction Mr. 
Persson rightly emphasises the union 
between politics and religion in ancient 
Greece—a closeness of relations which 
to the modern world is rather surprising, 
accustomed as it is to separation 
between Church and State. 

The first of his introductory studies is 
devoted by the author to the Exegetae, 
because in his opinion that institution 
is but little understood, and furthermore 
in the treatment of this theme light will 
necessarily be thrown upon the whole 
domain of sacred law in Hellas. He 


deals with the Exegetae principally inthe 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., because it 
is only for this period that we have 
tolerably reliable sources of information. 


Who were the Exegetae? We find 
a good definition in Pollux, Lex. VIII. 
124: éxadXodyto of Ta Tepi TOV 
Kal Ta TOV 
dudacKovtes. But it is to Plato that we 
owe most of our knowledge of Greek 
sacred legislation in general and of the 
Exegetae in particular. (We cannot, 
however, always be certain how far 
Plato’s ideal state corresponded with 
fact.) In Laws VI. 759D he gives in 
detail the method of election, the 
qualifications, the number, and the 
duration of office, of the Exegetae. 
According to this statement—which is 
borne out by inscriptions and other 
sources—there were two main divisions 
of the Exegetae, those elected by the 
people (of tod 
and those chosen by Delphi (of 7u@o- 
xpnoro). The latter dealt principally 
with «a@apors or purification, vid. Plato, 
Laws IX. 871C, 873C; XI. 916C; 
Suidas and Timaeus, Lex. s.v. EEnyntai ; 
while the former expounded ta vatpva. 
(What is meant by ra watpia is most 
probably explained in Plato, Rep. IV. 
327B ff.) In Laws 759D he limits their 
number to six, three of each kind. Like 
the priests, they must be sixty years of 
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age, and they are appointed for life 
after a severe doxiuacia (ibid. E). At 
Athens the institution was from of old 
a prerogative of the Eupatiidae, vide 
Plut. Thes. XXV. 

The Exegetae were not confined to 
Athens. Mr. Persson quotes Petersens, 
Philologus, Suppl.-Bd. I., p. 197, 
showing that they—or at least equi- 
valent functionaries—existed at Sparta, 
Olympia, Argos, and other places in 
Greece. 

A special section is devoted to Delphi, 
in which the author outlines the in- 
fluence and activities of the Oracle, the 
method of consultation, the nature of 
the responses, and such questions. He 
rightly points out that the development 
of the cathartic doctrine in Greek reli- 
gion was largely due to the spread of 
the Apolline cult. 

In the final section Mr. Persson 
discusses the relations between the 
Exegetae and Delphi. The Exegetae, 
especially those directly chosen by the 
Oracle (oi mu@oxpncrot), took over a 
large portion of its functions, particu- 
larly in regard to purification from 
blood-guiltiness. Furthermore, they in- 


terpreted the responses of the Oracle— 
and indeed all the skill of the profes- 
sional interpreter was often needed to 
elucidate the dark sayings of Apollo 
Ao€ias. 

How, the author asks, did the Oracle 
maintain its credit so long in Greece ? 
His answer is that the Delphic priests, 
ably assisted by the Exegetae, were 
wise diplomats, commanding vast 
sources of information, and even if 
knowledge failed, they could fall back 
upon some obscure or ambiguous 
xpyouos which would suit any event 
and thus save their credit. This ex- 
planation no doubt carries us a long 
way, but it takes no account of the 
clairvoyant powers which the Oracle 
seems at times to have possessed. 

The author has produced a notable 
piece of work, thorough in its methods 
and sound in its conclusions. 

Misprints are happily rare. A few, 
however, are to be noted: p. 34, n. 4, 
1. 2, ; 1. 3, aropateis; p. 47, 
n. I, last 

T. DEMPSEY. 


St. Joseph’s College, 
Ballinasloe. 


HOUSMAN’S MANILIUS, BOOK IV. 


M. Manilit Astronomicon: Liber Quar- 
tus: Recensuit et Enarravit A. E. 
HovusMAN. Pp. xvii+130. London 
Grant Richards. Price 6s. net. 


Ir is at least twenty-two years since 
Mr. Housman published his first ien- 
dations of Manilius (Journal of Philology, 
XXVI.). His edition of Book I. saw 
the light (or created it) as long ago as 
1903. Book II. was pondered for nine 
years; its successor for four; and at 
the end of another quadrennial silence 
we now have Book IV. Mr. Housman 
will probably account himself fortunate 
if, when he has completed his under- 
taking, he finds that it has cost him 
less than five-and-twenty years of work. 
A quarter of a century is a considerable 
period in the life of the individual, and 
one of perceptible magnitude even in 
the history of scholarship. Certainly 
Mr. Housman, during this period, has 
sensibly affected the standard of 


European learning, and, in his own 
country at least, has influenced power- 
fully the whole method and character 
of Latin scholarship. In his own Uni- 
versity—for by temper as well as by 
adoption he belongs essentially to 
Cambridge; and he has _ recently 
reminded readers of this journal that it 
is not the habit of Oxford to produce 
great scholars—in his own University 
he enjoys a repute such as has fallen to 
the lot of no scholar, perhaps, since 
Bentley; and I should conjecture that 
this repute was well-founded and likely 
to endure. He writes always as one 
conscious of his kindred with the great 
scholars of the past. He can no more 
conceal the fact that he thinks himself 
as good as Bentley than Wordsworth 
could conceal the fact that he thought 
himself the peer of Milton. Words- 
worth knew what he was talking about ; 
and I should not be surprised if the 
same were true of Mr. Housman. It is 
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easy to say of either of these great 
men that they take themselves too 
seriously. But what would you have? 
The seriousness of Mr. Housman is, in 
fact, fanatical. Scholarship to him is 
like righteousness: an extreme which 
has an opposite, but no _ mean. 
Solecism is sin, and all sins are equal 
and equally deadly, and equally without 
forgiveness. Other scholars have been 
impatient of the ignorance or stupidity 
of their fellows: but within the due 
limits of pedantism. Mr. Housman 
soars out of pedantry into fanaticism. 
If you are less learned or less able than 
himself or Bentley, you are an Albi- 
gensian, and nothing short of extirpa- 
tion will do you any good. Scaliger 
chastised ignorance with a_ whip, 
Salmasius with a scorpion. Housman 
carries fire and sword—and into house- 
holds as seemingly innocent as those of 
Ellis or Mr. Owen. From this essential 
fanaticism of learning proceed all those 
qualities in him which excite at once 
admiration and repulsion. There are 
people who think him rude. But one 
might as well think the prophet 
Jeremiah rude, or Savonarola, or Shaw. 
All that is the matter with Mr. 
Housman is that he is more serious 
than other people. A _ fanatically 
serious man born into a world of 
gentlemanly amateurs, how should he 
speak comfortable words? The fact is 
that one must take great men as one 
finds them. For myself, I can appre- 
ciate the serenely impersonal learning, 
the urbane reserve, of a scholar like 
Bywater, and yet admire in Mr. 
Housman (preferably at a_ distance) 
this turbulent earnestness, this inspired 
egotism, this devastating zeal for philo- 
logical exactness. I am sure, indeed, 
that it hurts him more than it hurts its 
victims. 

I was reviewing a book—and I find 
myself reviewing (I hope not imper- 
tinently) a personality, and its influence 
upon a quarter of a century of English 
scholarship. I believe this influence to 
have been great and serious, and Mr. 
Housman’s Manilius to be a noble and 
imposing monument of it. Whether 


Manilius was altogether worth while is 
another question, and one too funda- 
mental—for it conducts us to a meta- 


physicofscholarship. Certainly Manilius 
is often a true and great poet. But 
whether the understanding of him 
where, as so often, he is both difficult 
and tedious, is worth five-and-twenty 
years of a great man’s leisure, I do not 
know. How much knowledge and 
patience is required for such an under- 
standing (I am thinking merely of the 
subject-matter of the book) I have had 
to learn from Mr. Housman. I take it 
that I was asked to review this book 
because I was supposed to know some- 
thing about Manilius. I have at least 
learned from Mr. Housman how little 
that something is. In the wide and 
dark circle of astrological learning, Mr. 
Housman works at the centre, and the 
rest of us do but play about the circum- 
ference. This much should be known 
in common fairness; and I feel no 
pang of shame in saying it. 

The Introduction to Book IV. is 
brief, technical, lucid, unprovoking. 
The Commentary is ampler than that 
of preceding volumes, though, as the 
editor observes, the subject-matter is 
less intricate. The old tart manner is 
not absent from some of the notes. A 
few of them, however, appear to me 
unduly prolix (a thing rare in Mr. 
Housman). The most valuable feature 
of the notes is, to my mind, their 
wealth of citation from, and reference 
to, other astronomical and_ stoical 
writers. In the text more lacunae are 
postulated than I am prepared to 
believe in; and an unusually large pro- 
portion of Mr. Housman’s emendations 
seem to me to be without probability. 
For example: 


Lent: Emendation. 
75 mora saepe medicina 
II5 gaudente venit | laudem debent 
610 secat aequora bel- | fert aequore lembum 
lum 
800 _piscis eruptor ab his ope sumpta 
890 spiritum et totum|hospitium menti 


rapido totum 


There is a certain unfairness, no 
doubt, in setting out these ‘correct- 
tions’ thus, without the notes accom- 
panying them. But the examples I 
have selected, however they may be 
argued, do, I think, show a reckless 
disregard for palaeographical proba- 
bility. Mr. Housman may cry ‘ Ratio 
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et res ipsa’ until he is hoarse; but 
such emendations are—to use his own 
phrase—merely ‘an interruption to our 
studies.’ There are, indeed, a certain 
number of noteswhich suggest to me that 
palaeography is not the field in which 
Mr. Housman feels most thoroughly 
at home. For example, when at 42, 
for rei (so L, saec. x-xi) he suggests 
patriae (prie), I feel some need to be 
assured that the abbreviation frie is 
found in MSS. of so early a date. In 
the same note the variants rei and regi 
could have been far more effectively 
illustrated. Such variants arise from 
the confusion, in pronunciation, of G 
and J. Mr. E. A. Lowe has some 
interesting remarks upon this in his 
Studia Palaeographica, p. 15. Good 
examples—among countless others 
which I have collected—are Vetento 
and Vegento, Juv. 4, 113; Grati and 
Gragit, Ov. M. 12, 70; Hieria and 
Geria, Magia and Maia in the Vit. 
Verg. One emendation of Mr. 
Housman’s, in this fourth book, I 
think both ingenious and _ true: 
Aethiopes for actherios at 804: but with 
all the goodwill in the world I cannot 
find a second. On the other hand, 
there are few of his notes which are 
not distinguished by that learning and 
acuteness which he has long habituated 
us to expect from him. It is to be 


SHORT 


HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE. 


Hellenistic Sculpture. By Guy Dickins. 
With a Preface by Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Pp. ix +99, 23 plates. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
16s. net. 


Gvy DICKINs was appointed University 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at 
Oxford in 1914, but was killed in action 
before he had taken up the post. For 
some years, however, he had been 
collecting materials for a history of 
Hellenistic art, and the pages here 
printed are a preliminary sketch for 
part of the work. Even as a prelimin- 
ary sketch they are incomplete—they 
contain, for instance, no chapter on 


presumed, moreover, from remarks of 
his own, as well as from his known 
exactness, that his record of the MS. 
readings is more accurate than that of 
other editors; and in view of what he 
says of the Apparatus of Wageningen, 
this is a matter of importance. I 
observe that, in this book, he cites 
somewhat freely from the Codex Venetus, 
as well as from some others of the 
deterioves. There is no indication that 
his opinion as to the value of these 
MSS. has changed; and, if that be so, 
there is no very good reason for citing 
them. 

I notice that at 890 Mr. Housman, 
accepting my infusa, for the MS. tussa, 
complains that this involves further 
emendation, and that I have left the 
following lines untouched. I do not 
expect Mr. Housman to read all my 
published works with the care with 
which I study his—heaven forbid !—but 
somewhere among my infinite opuscula 
I have in fact printed a suggested 
emendation of 892: it matters not 
where, for no conjectures upon this 
passage are convincing—least of all 
Mr. Housman’s. 

However, I have no call, nor compe- 
tence, to criticise a work of so much 
distinction. I am content to be the 
pupil of this austere greatness. 

H. W. GARRop. 


NOTICES 


Hellenistic portraits; and there are here 
and there slight redundancies and in- 
consistencies which betray the lack of 
final revision. Nevertheless, incomplete 
as they are, they form a most useful 
supplement to existing works on Greek 
sculpture, which are seldom satisfying 
on this period. The book is divided 
into five chapters, of which the first 
three deal respectively with the schools 
of Pergamum, Alexandria, and Rhodes, 
the two remaining with the sculpture of 
the mainland and the debt of Rome to 
Greece. 

It cannot be said that the three chief 
schools here dealt with are at all points 
very clearly distinguishable from each 
other or their background. In this book 
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that is partly because the background is 
itself nowhere defined, and Dickins left 
no sketch of the tendencies common 
to the schools he differentiates, of the 
characteristics, that is, which distinguish 
Hellenistic art from that of the Classical 
period. The main difficulty, however, 
lies deeper. In cosmopolitan ages, such 
as the Hellenistic was, the boundary 
lines between local schools become 
indistinct, and it is to be feared that the 
lapse of two thousand years has in 
places blurred them irretrievably. It 
is, therefore, no small achievement to 
have provided a framework into which 
the majority of the more important 
monuments can be fitted. In detail it 
is possible that some of Dickins’ con- 
clusions will require modification, but 
his method commands assent, and his 
main results seem to us secure. 

The book is agreeably written, on 
broad lines; and its usefulness is much 
increased by the numerous and excellent 
illustrations which accompany it. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the author 
did not live to complete his work; for 
in spite of its brevity, this sketch is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
a very complex and difficult period. 


A. S. F. G. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. 
Par L. Lauranp. Fascicule VI.: 
Grammaire historique latine. Paris: 
Auguste Picard, 1918. Fr. 3.50 
sewn; fr. 4.50 in boards. 


THE present volume contains pp. 623- 
741 of this handbook, Parts IV. and V. 
of which were noticed in our issue for 
November- December last. The charac- 
teristics there remarked on are found in 
this part also: it is severely com- 
pressed, but within its limits sound and 
reliable. Twice as much space is given 
to syntax as to morphology. The 
bibliographies contain (not unjustly) 
but few English names, and of these 
few only W. M. Lindsay is from this 
side of the Atlantic. It is noticeable 
that Livy is repeatedly stigmatised as 
‘non-classical’ or ‘ post-classical.’ 


E.G. 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. 
CHOLMELEY, B.A. New edition, re- 
vised and augmented. Bell, 1919. 
ros. 6d. net. 


In this new edition the original notes 
seem to have been printed without 
change; they correspond page for page 
and line for line, except in one or two 
instances, so far as I have compared 
them, and I have not noted any changes 
in the words. The additions come at 
the end. No doubt if the author had 
lived he would have incorporated the 
new items in their places; but he is one 
of that large band of men who gave 
their lives for their country. 

The new matter occupies forty-two 
pages, including the notes on Dialect, 
which have been largely expanded. In 
these pages are discussed the various new 
points that have been raised since the 
book appeared, and theories or inter- 
pretations proposed. The editor rejects 
Wilamowitz’ date for Jd. XVI.; and in 
another place he justly finds fault with 
the same scholar’s rash conjectures, 
which he so often combines with ‘ dis- 
courtesy in argument.’ He has himself 
an ingenious suggestion (p. 381) that 
Theocritus may have attended the 
medical lectures of Erasistratus at Cos, 
which is a model of neatness and of 
modesty. 

Unhappily, the puzzles of the poet 
remain puzzles still. Mr. Edmunds’s 
conjectures or new interpretations are 
mentioned, without agreement for the 
most part. There is a good deal of 
new and interesting matter relating to 
folklore and magic, where illustrations 
might have been found from modern 
Greece: for the caradecpos is universal 
there as déua, and much is known about 
it. A good conjecture is imépOupov 
II. 60. Most of the additions are too 
minute to summarise; they are drawn 
from papyri and inscriptions as well as 
from literature, and have a wide range. 
The dialect notes are valuable, and the 
editor’s judgment is sound in his esti- 
mate of the poet’s use of dialect: the 
poet is eclectic, and must not be forced 
into absolute consistency with himself. 
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On the whole, the second edition is a 
distinct advance on the first. 


Flosculi Graect. By A. Poynton. 
Pp. 162. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis little volume is the best imagin- 
able defence of the claim of Greek to 
form an essential part of all education. 
Recently both friends and foes of Greek 
have indulged in much aéoXAecyia as to 
whether it should be ‘compulsory’ or 
not; quietly and unassumingly Mr. 
Poynton publishes this little prose 
chrestomathy, which should be enough 
to silence all argument, for it is a most 
striking reminder of the wealth of Greek 
literature. No other language could 
show within so few pages such a selec- 
tion of deservedly immortal pieces as 
are here gathered together. The selec- 
tions cover a wide period—from Thucy- 
dides to St. Paul—and are beautifully 
printed, but the paper covers are regret- 
able, for the scholar would have liked 
the book in cloth for the pocket. Apart 
from its charm, which is great, the book 
has a distinctly useful aim as an aid to 
the teaching of Greek prose style. For 
this it is admirably adapted, for in it 
the pupil can study the different styles 
of, say, Demosthenes and Isocrates in 
treating the same subject. And the re- 
commendation, in the preface, of the 
third speech of Andocides is a word of 
wisdom for all classical schoolmasters. 
They will be doubly grateful to Mr. 
Poynton for the success with which 
nuscuit utile dulct. 


The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans: A Paraphrase. By Avex. 
Po. a2. The 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 1917. 


Mr. PALiis is known to students of 
the New Testament by his little com- 
mentary on the first two Gospels, in 
which he approaches certain problems 
of exegesis from the standpoint of 
modern Greek. It is clear that N.T. 
Greek is a stage in the progress from 
the classical to the modern language, 
and some help in doubtful cases may 


well be derived from the latter. Mr. 
Pallis claims far more than this, but 
his claim cannot be taken seriously 
without far more argument than he has 
yet given. 

If the former book is suggestive, so 
much cannot be said of the present 
pamphlet, which is a paraphrase in not 
very happy English of such parts of 
Romans as appear to the writer likely 
to be genuine. In accordance with 
this purely subjective criterion he 
decides against vi. 1I4—vili. 39. 
‘The epistle was probably addressed 
to the Alexandrians,’ he states quite 
groundlessly. The main purpose of 
the pamphlet is apparently to intro- 
duce some fifty conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text. However, the textual 
criticism of the N.T. is a branch of 
historical science with rules of its own, 
which Mr. Pallis has not attempted to 
master. 

W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE. 


COLOGNE ABBREVIATION 
SYMBOLS. 


Die Abkiirzungen in den Kolner Hand- 
schriften der Karolingerzeit (Inaugural 
Dissertation, Bonn). Von Hans 
ForersTeR. Tubingen: H. Laupp, 
jr., 1916. Pp. 11g. M. 5. 


THE reviewer finds this collection of 
Cologne abbreviations especially in- 
teresting, since he has a suspicion that 
the Plautus minuscule archetype may 
have comefrom the Cologne scriptorium, 
and that the strange inability of the 
scribes of B, C, D, to decipher correctly 
the the last pages (with the Truculentus) 
of their exemplar may be explained by 
a feature of some of the older MSS. in 
the Cologne Cathedral Library. In 
these the last part has been assigned 
to an old-fashioned scribe who used 
cursive letters and ligatures and obso- 
lete abbreviation. 

Butwe have all learned from Professor 
Clark and others the importance of the 
Cologne scriptorium. Dr. Foerster has 
made a very careful and systematic 
study of about a score of dateable MSS. 
(from Hildebald’s Archbishopric to 
Hermann’s), and his monograph may 
be commended as a model to those 
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who think of making similar investiga- 
tion. And very useful investigation it 
is. Not every scriptorium has its hall- 
mark like Verona’s ‘ ma “ misericordia,” 
mh ‘ mihi,”’ but a clear presentation of 
the peculiarities of the early minuscule 
of all the great writing-centres, Corbie, 


Fleury, Tours, and the rest, will help to 
bring in that enlightened era when 
every editor of a Latin text shall know 
something of the practices of the 
medieval scribes who conserved it 
for us. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


A. W. SPRATT. 
(1842~1920.) 


C. E. GRAVES. 
(1839-1920.) 


CAMBRIDGE has lately lost two of the 
oldest of her resident scholars, who may 
the more fitly be commemorated to- 
gether, since both of them were specially 
devoted to the study of Thucydides. 

The first of these—CHARLES EDWARD 
GRAVES, who was born on November 11, 
1839, and died on October 21, 1920— 
was educated at Shrewsbury School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He won the Porson Prize for Greek 
Iambic Verse in 1861, and, in the 
Classical Tripos of 1862, was placed 
second in the First Class, between two 
future Professors of Greek—Jebb and 
Jackson. Elected to a Fellowship at 
his own College in 1863, he vacated it 
by marriage in 1865, was ordained in 
1866, was re-elected Fellow in 1893, 
and, late in life, was one of the Tutors 
of the College from 1895 to 1905. 

Graves was an attractive lecturer in 
Classics for thirty-five years at St. 
John’s, and for shorter periods at 
Sidney and Jesus Colleges. Apart 
from a small edition of Plato’s Mene- 
xenus and Euthyphro, he produced handy 
and useful editions of four plays of 
Aristophanes—the Wasps, the Clouds, 
the Acharnians, and the Peace—and two 
books of Thucydides, the Fourth and 
the Fifth. 

In revising the historian’s text, his 
attitude was eminently conservative. 
In the preface to his edition of Book IV 
(1884) he declares that, as a rule, he 
has ‘held aloof from that indiscri- 
minate ‘‘restoration” which would 
remove from a Classical work every 
accretion of harshness or redundancy, 
and destroys in the process many an 
original and characteristic feature.’ In 


OBITUARY 


that of Book V (1891) he displays a 
similar spirit in his apt quotation from 
Quintilian : 

Quaedam in veteribus libris reperta mutare 
imperiti solent et, dum librariorum insectari 
volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur. 

Graves was much more than an editor 
of textbooks. On his character as a 
man, I may repeat the last words of a 
tribute which I have already paid to 
his memory (The Times, October 23): 

To the end of his long life, a sunny and 
cheerful temper, a keen sense of humour, a 
kindly and courteous manner, and an excep- 
tional aptitude for felicity of phrase were among 
the main characteristics which endeared him 
to his many friends. 

Little more than three years junior 
to Graves, ALBERT WILLIAM SPRATT, 
who was born on December 12, 1842, 
and died on November 15, 1920, was 
placed in the middle of the First Class 
in 1864. Elected Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s in the following year, 
Spratt became one of the Tutors of 
the College in 1892. 

In The Times for November 18 he 
has been justly described as ‘a man in 
many ways remarkable.’ ‘In power of 
intellect—many sided in its aspects— 
in accuracy of memory, sanity of 
judgment, strength of character, and 
physical vigour, Spratt possessed poten- 
tialities which, evoked in a favouring 
environment, would have enabled him 
to obtain distinction in many fields of 
activity. ‘He was best known as a 
classical scholar . . . who cultivated 
the Classics . . . on their literary and 
linguistic side.’ The writer subse- 
quently dwells on Spratt’s success as 
a private tutor, his devotion to music, 
to cricket and boating, shooting and 
fishing, and touches also on a certain 
severity of manner which served as 
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‘ protective colouring’ to a singularly 
sensitive and kindly nature. 

He edited the Third Book of Thucy- 
dides in 1896 and the Sixth in 1905. 
From his excellent Introduction to the 
Third Book a characteristic criticism 
of the Speeches may be quoted : 


Some indeed would claim for the speeches 
the place of honour. But, well as they may 
serve the purpose of emphasising any serious 
political conjuncture, admirably as they reflect 
the rov déyovros, it can hardly be said 
that, in these rhetorical efforts, Thucydides is 
seen at his best. Those, however, who look for 
clearness of argument, nervous strength of 
diction, or incisive power of retort, will find all 
these and something more—they will find ‘ writ 
large’ the lesson of democratic brutality, of 
oligarchic mala fides, of diplomatic shiftiness 
and over-reaching astuteness. 


The services rendered to learning by 
both these Cambridge scholars, deserve 
to be retained in grateful remembrance. 
In the language of the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles, adrois — tHv 
TavTny THs pynpns 

J. E. Sanpys. 


ARTHUR LUDWICH. 


ARTHUR LupDwIcH, professor of 
Classical Philology at K6nigsberg, died 
on November 12, 1920, at the age of 
80. Most of his life was given up to 
Homer, of whom he was the principal 
editor in our time, coming between 


Jacob la Roche and Mr. Leaf, part of 
whose material he absorbed. His 
principal books are the index to Lentz’s 
Herodian (1870), the third edition of 
Lehrs’ Aristarchus (1882), Aristarchs 
Homerische Textkritik (1884), the Odyssey 
(1889), the Batrachomyomachia (1896, 
with an ample commentary), Dve 
homerische Vulgata als voralexandrinische 
erwtesen (1898), the Iliad (1go2); and, 
outside Homer, Proclus’ Hymns (1895), 
and Nonnus (1909), besides countless 
articles and Programs. All this he 
carried out singlehanded. His editions, 
especially that of the Iliad, are models. 
He may be called a second Heyne. He 
had less skill as an emender, or at 
filling gaps in papyrus. He was a 
sound traditional grammarian, successor 
of Lobeck and Lehrs. Time has vindi- 
cated his principles of editing, his 
conception of the Homeric language, 
and his exposition of the Alexandrians. 
The truth of his view of the oldest text 
of Homer is not so clear. 

Professor Ludwich had long and 
friendly relations with many people in 
this country. The writer, who met 
him at Venice in 18g1, received more 
than one benefit at his hands, and 
mourns his loss. No one can but feel 
for an aged scholar whose last days 
were passed in East Prussia during 


the war. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF TYRTAEUS 
AND OTHERS. 


DEAR SIRS, 

May I have space for the correction of a 
strange statement which appears in a paper 
of mine in the Classical Review, 1919, 
Vol. XXXIII. p. 90, and which has just been 
brought to my notice? The words run: 
‘Amongst them occur new fragments of an 
elegiac poem by Tyrtaeus, shown by the 
writing to be of the third century B.c., dealing 
with a war against the Gauls.’ They should 
run: ‘ofan elegiac poem by Tyrtaeus; <and 
of another elegiac poem > shown by the writing,’ 
etc. The mistake was made when the article 
was in proof; but I am glad that it did not 
infect your Index, although it has puzzled one 
scholar at least. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. U. POWELL. 


A CORRECTION. 


In Classical Review Vol. XXXIV., 1920, 
p. 161, col. 2, line 14, the words ‘but that the 
detachment sent by the Ninth was specially 
large should read ‘but evidently the detach- 
ment,’ etc. The size of the detachment is an 
inference, not from the Baalbek inscription, 
but from C/Z. XIV. 3612 (previously quoted) 
and the statement of Tacitus. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


HYTE MAINAS. 
To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

In the last issue of the C. #., Mr. A. J. 
Hughes complains that in saying jvre pawds 
(Hymn. Dem. 386) means ‘like a Maenad’ I 
am hardly fair to Messrs, Allen and Sikes, 
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and not ‘ideally judicial,’ because I do not 
mention the contrary opinion of Mr. Leaf on 
Il. XXII. 460. 

Now it so happens that neither in 1go0 (ed. i.) 
nor in 19go4 (ed. ii.) did Mr. Leaf make any 
reference whatever to this passage in the 
Homeric Hymn, and yet I think he is fully 
justified in his decision that pavdé& ton, as well 
as patvopuévy ecxvia (Z 389), means ‘like a mad 
woman.’ For my part I am, and always have 
been, of the same opinion, for there, as Mr. 
Leaf observes, the word has evidently none 
of the associations of the Maenad. What Mr. 
Leaf’s view of nite pads may be cannot be 
gathered from this note; neither can Mr. 
Hughes infer from my remarks on jire pawas 
which are intended to show that the context in 
the Hymn points evidently to the Maenad 
rather than to the mad woman, that I deny or 
overlook the possibility of the alternative mean- 


ing _— and disregard the authority of Mr. 
eaf. 

In what was after all but a passing remark on 
a line which does not actually occur in the 
passage I was discussing, Hymn. Dent. 387- 
404, I had no occasion to refer to the iad 
passages any more than Mr. Leaf had to the 
Hymn-instance. 

Apart, however, from these mistaken assump- 
tions, I must thank Mr. Hughes for his letter, 
and the gratifying admission that ‘for all that 
he feels 1am right’ which makes me hope that 
I have not been unfair, and must have been 
reasonably, if not ‘ideally judicial.’ 

Let me add to my argument that a rush 
down a mountain, though it might be safely per- 
formed by a god-protected Maenad, would be a 
dangerous, if not fatal, experiment for a maniac. 

Yours obediently, 
T. L. AGAR. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


BERLINER PHILOLOGISCHE 
WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(1920.) 
ARCHAEOLOGY.—July 31. S. Léschcke, Zav- 


pen aus Vindonissa (Pagenstecher). Valuable 
for the study of lamps and of Roman colonies. 


ART.—December 4. G. M. A. Richter, Zhe 


Metropolitan Museum of Art: Handbook of 


the Classtcal Collection (Curtius). Well 
executed. C. controverts several ascriptions ; 
Fig. 133 is a clever modein forgery, copying 
a Barocco relief (LII) with the aid of Annali’s 
plate of a lost Madrid copy. 


History.—July 17. E. Ciccotti, Grvechische 
Geschichte (Steinert). Vol. II. of Hartmann’s 
world-history. Sound and attractive ; notably 
good in geography.—July 31. E. Stein, 
Studien zur Gesch. des byzantinischen Reiches 
(Gerland). Deals specially with Justin II. 
and Tib. Constantinus. Clean, well-informed 
work, and independent judgment.—August 28. 
M. Platnauer, Zhe Life and Reign of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus (Lenschau). P. 
holds that S.’s policy did not cause the cor- 
ruption of the third century. He fails, as 
against Domaszewski, on home and military 
administration. — October 30. K. Roth, 
(i.) Gesch. des byzantinischen Reiches: (ii.) 
Sozial- u. Kulturgesch. des byz. Reiches (Ger- 
land). Form together an enlarged second 
edition. Vol. II. has special values, as other 
works on these themes are few. 


LINGUISTIC AND METRIC.—August 14. (i.) K. 
Brugmann, Ver schiedenhetten der Satzgestal- 
tung nach Massgabe der seelischen Grund- 
funktionen in den indogermanischen Spra- 
chen, (ii.) M. Niedermann, Essais@ tymologie 
et de Critique verbale latines (Meltzer). B.'s 
book (93 pp.) is illuminating and suggestive. 
N.’s shows learning and acumen ; zzter alia, 


he offers emendations on Carmina Latina 
Epigraphica.— October 16. E. Otto, Zur 
Grundlegung der Sprachwissenschaft (Her- 
mann). Well deserves attention. 


PALAEOGRAPHY AND PAPYRI.—July 31. Papiri 
Greci e Latint, Vol. V. (Kiessling). Nos. 
446-481 are Romano-Byzantine documents 
from Oxyrhynchus ; 482-548, of third century 
B.C., from the archives of Zeno at Phila- 
delphia. Civil and state law, Ptolemaic 
administration, etc., are illustrated. 550 has 
two fragments from Greg. Nazianz., De 
moderatione in disputatione, already in Migne 
(P. Gr., 36, 208B, ch. 29; 212BC, ch. 33).— 
October 30. L. Traube, K7ecne Schriften, 
ed. S. Brandt (Weinberger). Sixty-two essays 
on ancient and mediaeval philology, palaeo- 
graphy, etc.—November 13. S. Gaselee. 4 
collotype Reproduction of that Portion of Cod. 
Paris.7989 commonly called the Codex Tragu- 
riensts which contains the Cena Trimalchionis 
of Petronius (Klotz). Well executed, with 
some good emendations, and a valuable list 
of ecclesiastical corruptions. 


GREEK LITERATURE.—July 10. J. van Leeu- 
wen, Menandri fabularum religuiae (Korte). 
A good third edition, giving all the remains 
from papyri and parchments. The textual 
matter is ‘readable’ rather than critical. — 
August 28. G. Pasquali, (i.) Szz ‘Caratteri’ 
di Teofrasto; (ii.) Teofrasto, | Caratteri, a 
cura adi G. P. (Sitzler). Two short, works 
(pp. 35 and 73) reviewed at length. P. 
wrongly suggests that T. aimed to amuse 
outsiders at his lectures. Probably the 
sketches were preliminary to his Tepi copo- 
dias and [epi yedoiov. S. opposes several 
readings and offers alternatives.—Novem- 
ber 13. K. Miinscher, Xenophon in der 
griechischromischen Literatur (Gemoll). Bril- 
liant. 
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LATIN LITERATURE.—October 30. R. Heinze, 


Ovids elegische Erzihlung (Magnus). Very 
rich in positive results. H. marks off elegiac 
from epic traits in O., treats of his elegiac 
models, and stresses well his independent 
contributions. MM. notes some anomalies.— 
December 25. P. Rasi, La dibliografia Vir- 
giliana, 1912-1913 (Helm). Reports mainly 
non-Italian works. 


PHILOSOPHY.—August 14. E. Bignone, 


curo, Opere, frammenti, testimonianze sulla 
sua vita, tradoiti con introduzione e commenti 
(Philippson). The most significant work in 
this field since Usener’s. The ascriptions of 
Kvpua dd€a to E. himself, and of the Vatican 
Maxims to a Stoic, are doubtful.—October 9. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, P/aton, 1. Leben u. 
Werke; Il. Betlagen u. Texthritik (Nestle). 
A biography, not a systematic account of 
docirine. The J/encxenus is wrongly taken 
seriously, nor was P. devoid of mysticism and 
asceticism. 


TEXTUAL.—July 24. C. F. Walters and R. S. 


Conway, /iti Livi ab urbe condita, rec. 
C. F. W. et R. S. C., tom. IL, lib, VI.-X. 
(Rossbach). Valuable for its enlarged critical 
basis. Interpolation and embodied glosses 
are assumed too readily; loss of lines, and 
L.’s use of rare words, are not always duly 
recognised.—September 11. E. C. Marchant, 
Nenophontis opera omnia, rec. E. C. M,, 
tom. V. Ofuscula (Gemoll). Solid, con- 
scientious work. G. does not always agree 
with M.’s use of the indirect tradition — 
September 18. G. Rauschen, /Vori/egium 
Patristicum: X11. Emendationes e¢ adnota- 
tiones ad Tertulliant Apologeticum (Bit- 
schofsky). Cites fully the vastly superior cod. 
Fuldensis.—November 20, J. P. Postgate, 
Phaedri fabulae Aesopiae, rec. J. P. P. (Klotz). 
P. performs a difficult task without excessive 
conservatism. Many of his emendations are 
good.—E. H. Fobes, Avistotelis Meteorolo- 
gicorum guattuor, rec. E. H. F. (Stadler). 
Good; it makes full use of MSS., and gives 
scholia, commentaries, and H. Aristippus’ 
translation. 


BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE ET 


PEDAGOGIQUE DU MUSEE BELGE. 
(OCTOBER 15, 1920.) 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS.—M. Defourny, 


et léducation, Louvain, 1919 (F. Collard). 
Favourable.—V. Bérard, Un Mensonge de la 
Science allemande, Paris, 1917 (André). 
Argues that the celebrated Pso/egomena of 
F. A. Wolf contains no original ideas, but are 
derived from the Conjectures Académigues of 
Francois Hédelin, abbé d’Aubignac; partly 
also to a work of a certain Swiss, J. B. 
Merian, Examen de la Question si Homére a 
écrit ses Poémes, and to the Prolégoménes of 
. B. @Ansse de Villoison.—A. Willem, 
[phigénte & Aulis, édition classique, Liége: 
Vessain, 1920(P. Faider). Favourable; the 
text is conservative.—A. Bellessort, Virg//e : 
Son Ocuvre et son Temps, Paris: Perrin, 1920 
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(P. Faider). Favourable.—Aefatis impera- 
loriae scriptores Graect et Latini adnotationt- 
bus instructt, curantibus P. J. Enk et D. 
Plooij: iii, SENECA, Brieven aan Lucilius ; 
H. Wagenvoort, Jr., Utrecht: Ruys, 1917 
(P. Faider). Favourable. An edition of 
thirty of the letters, and an essay (among 
others) on the history of Stoicism.—R. Pichon, 
Virgile: Ocuvres completes, Paris: Hatier, 
1916 (A. Willem). Favourable. R. Beau- 
chot, Cicéson, Paris: Hatier (A. Willem). 
On Cicero’s life and works ; very favourable. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.—H. Giintert, Ueder 


Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Alt- 
griechischen (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
herausgegeben von H. Hirt und W. Streit- 
berg, 3° Abteil., Heidelberg), C. Winter, 1914 
(J. Mansion). Not altogether satisfactory in 
theories or conclusions. 


DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. 


HIsTorY.—F. Schwenn, Die Menschenopfer bet 


den Griechen und Rimern (R. Ganschienietz). 
A careful collection of the material, with 
separate treatment of each rite. In the child- 
sacrifice to Zeus Lukaios the priest repre- 
sented a wolf. (D. 2. May 15, 1920. 
Giessen : Pépelmann, 1915. M. 7.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—M. Grabmann, Forsch- 


ungen tber die lateinischen Aristotelesiiber- 
setzungen des XIII. Jahrhunderts (H. Stadler). 
A study of the numerous scattered manu- 
scripts. Jt is shown that a Latin translation 
of the J/etaphysic was known in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. (D. 2. June 5, 1920. 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1916. M. 9.40.)— 
J. Geffcken, Griechische Menschen (A. Korte). 
Discusses in a series of instances how the 
Greeks described and judged men. The 
reviewer notes much delicate criticism, but a 
want of system. (D.2. September 25, 1920. 
Leipzig : Quelle und Meyer, 1919. M. 10.)— 
K. Kunst, Studien sur griechisch-rémischen 
Komodie (A. Korte). This includes an inquiry 
into the efod0 of the Old Comedy, to which 
K. attributes a set form. (D. 2. Novem- 
ber 13, 1920. Wien und Leipzig: Carl 
Gerolds Sohn, 1919. M. 12.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—-E. Kriiger and D. Kreucher, 


Vorbericht tiber die Ergebnisse der Ausgra- 
bung des sogenannten Romischen Kaiser- 
palastes in Trier (E.Wurz). The excavation 
shows that the building was designed as 
Thermae, but converted in the course of the 
fourth century. (D. 2. July 30, 1920. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1915. M.6.50.)—tO. Schrader, Rea/- 
lextkon der indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde, 2nd Edition, 1 Lieferung (R. Much). 
A detailed criticism. The further publication 
of this revised edition, based on the author’s 
legacy in manuscript. (D. 2. August 28 and 
September 4, 1920. Strassburg: Triibner, 
1917. M. 19.) 


PHILOSOPHY.—Eva Sachs, Die fiinfplatonischen 


Korper (E. Hoffmann). The writer rejects 


the theory that Plato learnt his theory of the © 
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elements from Pythagoras, and considers that 
he was the first to treat them as aggregates 
of a material without quality, and stood under 
the influence of Theaetetus. The reviewer 
agrees that the mathematical basis of the 
sciences is deducible only from the Platonic 
theory of Ideas. (D. 2. October 2, 1920. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1917. M. 8.)—E. Big- 
none, (i.) Empedocle, (ii.) Epicuro (H. Diels). 
(i.) A commentary based on Diels’ text of the 
fragments. J. finds in Empedocles a com- 
bination of two opposite developments, the 
exact empiricist and the ascetic prophet. The 
fragments are carefully studied, and an at- 
tempt is made to rearrange them. (ii.) Based 
on Usener’s Lficurea, the fragments of the 
wept puoews being rightly put on oneside. A 
special attempt is made to show the connexion 
of the (D.2. October 23, 1920. 
1. Turn: Bocca, 1916. L. 15. 11. Bari: 
Laterza, 1920. L. 15.) 

RELIGION AND MyTHOLOGY.—O. Kern, O+r- 
pheus (J. Geffcken). The fruit of thirty years’ 
study of the Orffika. Orpheus is recognised 
as a comparatively late figure in the Saga, 
the product of a community of mystics. 
(D. 2. December 25, 1920. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1920. M. 5.) 

LATIN LITERATURE.—K. Miillendorff, Dze 
Germania des Tacitus (G. Wissowa). A new 
edition by tMax Roediger, enlarged from 
material bequeathed by Miillendorff. The 
text is not up to date. (D.2. December 4, 
1920. Berlin: Weidmann, 1920. M. 36.) 


LINGUISTIC AND METRE.—F. Horn, Zur 
Geschichte der absoluten Partizipialkonstruk- 
tionen tn Lateinischen (E. Hermann). A full 
treatment of the ablative, nominative, and 
accusative constructions, especially in late 
Latin. (D. 2. October 23, 1920. Leipzig: 
Hassarrowitz, 1919.) 


WOCHENSCHRIFT FUR KLASSISCHE 
PHILOLOGIE. 
(AUGUST—DECEMBER, 1920.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Howald, Griechische 
Philologie (W. Kroll). Review of publica- 
tions from 1914 to 1918; fulfils its object 
admirably, and is written in brisk style.— 
E. Scharr, Xenophon’s Staats- und Cesell- 
schaftsideal (Jensch). A very thorough and 
fruitful investigation of the sources, followed 
by a constructive exposition of Xenophon’s 
attitude towards different forms of constitu- 
tion, and a welcome contribution to the study 
of Greek political science. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—W. Warde Fowler, Roman 
Essays and Interpretations (Nohl). Reveals 
a wealth of knowledge and great circumspec- 
tion. J. P. Postgate, Phaedri Fabulae 
Aesopiae (Draheim). Handy and _ useful 
edition; reviewer misses an index of Fables 
and of First Lines. —K. Miillenhoff, Dze 
Germania des Tacitus (Nohl). Revised and 


enlarged edition of Deutsche Altertumskunde, 
Vol. 4 (1900) ; very valuable appendices (170 
pages), containing all Miillenhoff’s published 
articles on the Germania.—E. Stroebel, MM. 
Ciceronis scripta . . . Fase. 2 (De 
/nventione) (Stangl). An advance on every 
previous edition and very warmly welcomed 
by experts ; reviewer discusses the MSS., the 
text, and S.’s conjectures at considerable 
length.—P. H. Damsté, 4d Octaviam prae- 
textam, Mnemosyne, Vol. 47 (Gemoll). Re- 
habilitates Lectto Vulgata in many instances ; 
D.’s own conjectures are often happy.—Th. 
Birt, Charakterbilder Spidtroms (Lamer). 
Instructive and stimulating; the portraits 
are painted in living words, and startling 
parailels between ancient and modern civilisa- 
tion are established; tastefully got up.—F. 
Schultess, Horazische Lieder und Briefe 
(Nohl). A new translation of Horace into 
German; S. is at his best in the Satires and 
Epistles.—J. Schnetz, Untersuchungen zum 
Geographen von Ravenna (Stangl).  S.’s 
survey of the MS. tradition is highly praised 
by reviewer, who recapitulates the main 
points fully and examines at some length 
several features of Ravenna’s Latin style. 


History.—L. Friedlinder, Darstellungen aus 


der Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 1., 9th Ed., by 
G. Wissowa (Lamer). F.’s great work care- 
fully revised and brought up to date, with 
frequent references to literature as recent as 
the year of publication——W. Snellman, De 
interpretibus Romanorum (Nohl). The collec- 
tion of building material is more valuable 
than the edifice itself—O. Schissel-Fleschen- 
berg, Claudius Rutilius Namatianus gegen 
Stilicho (Manitius). Obtains valuable new 
historical results. 


PHILOSOPHY.—P. Klimek, Die Gespriiche ziber 


die Gottheit in Xenophon’s Memorabilien 
(Nestle). K. attempts to disprove the 
genuineness of certain chapters ; controversial 
in the highest degree. 


ART.—A. von Salis, Die Kunst der Griechen 


(Urlichs). 5S. tries to trace the growth of 
Greek art, not on historical lines, but as the 
natural development of a living organism ; 
versatile and ingenious, but often far-fetched 
and unconvincing. 


LINGUISTIC AND METRIC.—M. Niedermann, 


Essais @Etymologie et de Critique Verbale 
Latines (Walde). New etymologies of ‘aequi- 
perare, nuper, falx,’ etc.; Part II. contains 
notes on metrical inscriptions, ‘ Hisperica 
famina,’ and medical glosses of the C.G.L. 
Valuable link between Classical and Late 
Latin..—-W. R. Hardie, Res metrica (W. 
Kroll). Practical introduction for beginners. 


PALAEOGRAPHY.—A. C. Clark, The Descent of 


Manuscripts (Stangl). A splendid book 
which no editor of Cicero and of other 
classical authors can afford to neglect ; the 
author’s perseverance and resourcefulness are 
beyond compare. 
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